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FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT AND 
THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION* 


By Sidnev E. Ahlstrom 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot graduated from Harvard College in 1859 and 
from Meadville Theological School in 1863. He was minister of the Unitarian 
church in Dover, N.H. from 1864 to 1868. As one of the “radicals” in the 
denomination, he was critical of the movement toward more structured de- 
nominational organization which produced the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches (1865). Abbot soon left Unitarianism for Free Religion, and 
vas one of the founders of the Free Religious Association. He served an Inde- 
pendent church in Toledo from 1869 to 1872, then returned to Cambridge, 
where he was engaged in writing, lecturing, and teaching school. 


Abbot's philosophical writings were largely devoted to an attempt to 
construct a theistic belief that would be in accordance with the science of the 
day. Among them were Scientific Theism (1885) and The Way Out of Agnos- 
ticism (1890). 

—Editor 


From the time of the Civil War, when he was an ardent supporter of 
the Union cause, to his death by his own hand in 1903, Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot was at the center of countless battles and controversies over religious, 
moral, and philosophical issues. But there are few grounds for doubt that his 
life’s most exhilerating moment came on May 30, 1867, when he joined 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and ten other prominent champions of radical reli-: 
gion on the rostrum of Boston’s Horticultural Hall for a public meeting 
called “‘to consider the conditions, wants, and prospects of Free Religion in 
America.” Nor did he veil his reasons: 

I have for months looked forward to this day with hope and earnest expec- 
tation. It will, I am convinced, be memorable in the history of free thought 
and unsectarian religion. If, with a deep and unselfish devotion to the spirit- 


ual welfare of mankind, we here and now form an association which, re- 
specting to the uttermost the sacred freedom of the individual soul, shall yet 





*This essay is a slightly revised version of Chapier 25 of the author's unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, “Francis Ellingwood Abbot: His Education and Active Career [1836-1903],” 
Harvard University, 1951. All documents and references in the notes, unless otherwise 
identified, are from the Abbot Papers in the Harvard University Archives. 


efficiently unite our individual endeavors to hallow American civilization by a 
profounder consciousness of the Divine, I believe that our fellowmen will not 
willingly let die the memory of this day.1 


Behind this militant statement lay more than a century of religious 
conflict which can perhaps best be understood as successive phases of the 
“Unitarian Controversy.” The origins of the issues, of course, are almost as 
remote as those of Christianity, maybe older. The Reformation and the rise 
of modern science and philosophy exacerbated them; but in New England 
especially, the first serious manifestations of polarization became apparent 
in the acrimonious debates between defenders and critics of the Great Awak- 
ening. Between 1800 and 1825 the rupture between the “Orthodox” and 
Unitarian forms of Congregationalism became a firmly institutionalized 
fact. Within each of these latter-day mutations of the Puritan spirit, how- 
ever, tensions between conservatives and liberals continued—and along 
sufficiently similar lines to raise many thoughts of reunion as the century’s 
end approached. 


The basic confrontation with modern religious ideas occurred first 
within the Unitarian movement during the 1830s. During this decade Emer- 
son and the Transcendentalists were the chief provocateurs; and they were 
accused. by conservative Unitarians of sponsoring a new form of infidelity. 
Needless to say, another period of religious polarization ensued; but this 
new controversy did not become ecclesiastically decisive until just after the 
Civil War. This was occasioned by a decision of the leaders of the numer- 
ically dominant group among the Unitarians to set in motion a process 
whereby the movement would be reorganized and given denominational 
status by the founding of a National Unitarian Conference. At a meeting in 
New York in April, 1865, these ends were gained; but because the preamble 
to the constitution of the new organization explicitly committed the mem- 
bership to the building up of the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
radicals considered themselves excluded. 


Abbot, who during these years was minister of the Unitarian church 
in Dover, New Hampshire, shared this resentment for the preamble’s creedal 
or quasi-creedal statement. Since his graduation from Harvard College in 
1859, he had moved from a very conservative position toward a form of “sci- 
entific theism,” the clarification and defense of which would become his 
life’s chief intellectual concern. At the New York meetings of 1865 he had 
been relatively quiet; but soon thereafter he became the most determined 
and articulate of the radical critics. He thus became a leader of their efforts 
to obtain revisions at the 1866 meeting of the Conference at Syracuse, New 
York. What they received in those deliberations, however, seemed to them 
to be a categorical rebuff. The alternative constitutional text which Abbot 


2 


had written and circulated was soundly defeated, as were all other efforts 
to gain a liberalized interpretation of the constitution’s claims. 


The “Battle of Syracuse’? was thus a defeat for the radicals; and with 
exclusion facing them, these embittered opponents of the preamble resolved 
to take action. The murmurs of discontent that had been heard since 1865 
grew to a chorus as the more ardent among the “excluded” began reflecting 
on their plight. Discussions had followed the adverse vote in Syracuse. Wil- 
liam J. Potter tells of his own vision “in the night-watches before leaving 
Syracuse . . . of a spiritual anti-slavery Society . . . with the larger object of 
liberating religion from every sort of thraldom to irrational and merely tra- 
ditional authority. .. .’8 


_ The initial action seems to have been taken by the most impetuous of 
all the excluded ones, Edward C. Towne, who was then minister in Med- 
ford. He visited the Reverend Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol of the West Church in 
Boston almost immediately upon his return, and found him willing to be- 
gin action even though he had not been present at the convention. 


He feels [wrote Towne] that there is no alternative now but for a new organi- 
zation. .. . I go for the immediate organization of the American Liberal Con- 
ference, or something of that sort. We can make a provisional organization 
this winter, at a meeting in Boston, & prepare for a full meeting next October 
when the National does not meet. What do you say?4 


In response to this parley, Bartol took the responsibility for issuing 
an informal call for a meeting of radicals in his home. His letter to Abbot 
was dated October 16, 1866: 


My dear Mr. Abbot— 


I am particularly sorry to have missed seeing you. I want to thank you for 
your course in the ‘conference’. The action, or re-action; of that body, in 
maintaining Christ’s lordship for their single article, requires a new sympathy 
& association among those whose religion is of the spirit. The ‘conference,’ — 
being the representative view, I suppose, of Unitarianism, — & their position 
insisted on as final, those who are theologically shut out should meet together. 


Can we have an occasional gathering on the basis, not of criticism, scholar- 
ship or natural science alike, — though all these would come in out of a 
positive discipleship of the Spirit? 


I believe a band of disciples of the Spirit might now render the world 
a religious service. 


I have written to Weiss suggesting something of this sort. Would you come 
to it? 

I beg you when you are in Boston again to dine with me at 3 o'clock, — 
when I am quite sure to be at home. 


Cordially yours, 
C. A. Bartol 5 


Abbot accepted at once and received a second letter from Bartol: 


I thank you very much for your letter. Presuming on your willingness at 
least to attend a meeting, I have invited Weiss, Johnson, Potter, Towne, & 
Brown to come to my house 17 Chestnut St. on Monday after next, 29th Oct. at 
11 o'clock. That day was appointed to suit your convenience, Towne telling me 
you are to preach here on the 28th & stay with him. I wish he would let you, 
if you could incline, stay with me, — & save the journey on Sunday morning, 
& be fresh for preaching: — & it would specially please me, always provided it 
should be at no cost of unusual fatigue, if you would give us a short service 
in our church in the afternoon. Will you not? 


I have invited our friends to come at JJ o'clock: but, were you & Towne, as 
I hope Weiss will be, here earlier, we could have made a beginning. I am 
glad of what you say of the courtesy of the conference. But it has settled, in 
its programme, into a sect. Perhaps it is best, — this precipitate from a so 
long muddled situation, leaving the clearest clear for new experiment. I care 
not to fight or criticize or convert those so committed. I hope they will do 
good, & will help them in any good work. But I must needs affirm a larger 
basis of thought & sympathy. Hoping you will come to me both Sat. & Mon- 
day as our guest.6 


On the appointed day, the nine men gathered in a semi-circle around 
the blazing hearth of Dr. Bartol’s parlor, with the younger more fervent 
men in the center, and their host near the fire.’ Samuel Johnson and John 
Weiss were the spokesmen for individualism and freedom, but the others 
urged organization of some sort. 


A second informal meeting was scheduled, and for this Abbot made 
more positive preparations. He wrote to Potter a week before the meeting 
analyzing the Syracuse conference in detail and insisting that the radicals 
had been formally—whether intentionally or not—excluded. He also de- 
fined his organizational goals: 


But, my dear sir, we have a most high and solemn duty to discharge apart 
from the Conference. We must affirm the possibility of a diviner cooperation 
than that of a sect, and we can only do it by realizing that possibility our- 
selves. Cannot you come to Dr. Bartol’s on the 26th? The individualism of 
Johnson chilled the enthusiasm which must yet lead to some organized utter- 
ance. I will organize with any one man besides myself, to proclaim publicly 
to the world the higher truth we hold; I will willingly meet the ridicule of a 
‘society composed of two members,’ because I knqw that our principles will 
gradually collect a large and powerful association. I have written an article 
for the Radical on Organization, to appear in December, which contains the 
following sketch of a Constitution (of course only its fundamental principles 
are stated):— 


Preamble. Whereas, the grand end of human society is the freest, fullest, 
and highest development of the individual, and the special end of every 
minor organization should be in harmony with, and in furtherance of, this 
general end of society itself; and 


Whereas, The grand end of the individual soul is the realization, in itself 
and in the world, of the highest Ideal of Humanity, and is thus identical with 
the great cause of universal human progress;— 


Art I. Therefore we hereby associate ourselves into a Free Brotherhood, 
for the purpose of helping each other and our fellow-men in the endeavor 
after the divine Spirit, Life, and Truth. 


Art. II. The only condition of membership shall be sympathy with our 
purpose, and willingness to cooperate in it. 


I have sent this to Dr. Bartol, and hope it will be candidly discussed at our 
meeting. Do you approve it? If you cannot come to Boston, will you write 
me your opinion of it? It seems to me that the most jealous individualist 
would be satisfied with it; whoever denies those principles must hold that 
the ‘state of nature’ is not society but isolation. I have tried to state them 
tersely and simply, but should be glad of any improvement. Oh I long for 
some free association on a platform like that! The world needs some such 
broad and catholic affirmation, organized into a practical redeeming power.8 


Bartol approved of what Abbot put forward, indicating that he too was not 
content without some organizational “embodiment” of radical principles.® 
It was thus with these proposals before them that the original group plus 
two or three additions met again on November 26th. 


Although further discussion revealed the same cleavage of opinion, 
it became clear that even the individualists would not resist or impede orga- 
nization. At another informal meeting a few weeks later, therefore, the group 
appointed Abbot, Potter, and Towne to arrange for a more definitive and 
wider meeting of radicals. Potter tells how upon leaving Bartol’s friendly 
house on Chestnut Street the three men paused on Boston Common and 
before separation “took each other’s hands in a mutual pledge to stand 
true to the purpose which they had at heart until they should see it accom- 
plished.”’1° 


These three men were in complete agreement that a new organization 
was necessary. Abbot advanced these views publicly in a strongly phrased 
article on “Organization” in The Radical. Sidney H. Morse, the editor of 
this journal and one of the more vocal of the Bartol-conference radicals, 
prepared the ground in a long editorial in the November issue. 


Mr. Abbot was certainly right in urging that if the two parties continued to 
work together, they should stand upon a platform of Equality. . . . But we 
think he was mistaken in supposing that there was any common ground of 
‘Spirit’ or of ‘work,’ whereon the two can stand and ‘theology’ be excluded. 
. . . Why, then should Mr. Abbot and the young men who were associated 
with him at Syracuse, waste their time and energies in fruitless attempts to 
win over the conservative side of the Unitarian body to the ‘equal platform,’ 
" where all differences are kept out of sight and underfoot? ... There is no 


half-way ground. It is the one side of the line or the other. . . . Let us con- 
sider that this movement is not a reformation but a revolution. .. . We say, 
then, to Mr. Abbott and the ‘young men’ of the ‘Unitarian Conference,’ Has 
the time not arrived when the cause demands of us all, that we come out 
from the midst of our opponents, and take before the world a fair and un- 
equivocal position. . . .? 11 


Abbot answered, Yes. He retracted his hopes and demands for equality, 
making clear his reasons and his plans. His argument was based on two 
“axioms”: that “all finite life must become organic” and that “‘finite life is 
higher in degree, the more highly organic it becomes.” 


The most profoundly philosophical view of human society is that which 
makes the race an organism. Pure individualism is the crudest type of human 
existence. . . . the great problem of sociology is the right adjustment of the 
relations between the unit and the aggregate. . . . The ideal end of society is 
accomplished in the highest possible development of all its individual mem- 
bers, according to the law of their natural individualities. .. . This mutual 
existence of the individual for society, and of society for the individual, con- 
stitutes the human race a single organism, which the immortal Kant defines 
as ‘that in which the whole and the parts are mutually means and ends.’.. . 
What I have said has a plain bearing on the times. If there is any real vitality 
in the ‘radical movement, it will express itself in associate action, work out 
collective self-affirmation, and become an organized power. .. . 


I do not believe in voluntary secession or schism; but no man can prevent 
involuntary exclusion. ... The radicals, therefore, find themselves at last 
definitely excluded from the only organization from which they could expect 
the affirmation of their own great principles. . . . It is time for a new organi- 
zation, on a new basis. It is useless to organize on intellectual finalities. .. . 
That is the mischief of creeds. . . . The only bond of union elastic enough 
to leave free play for individual growth, must be a platform of principles 
that are laws of life, of purposes and ends that are life itself. . . . It will be 
the affirmation of progress as the law of humanity.12 


He then appended for consideration a sketch of a proposed constitution, and 
followed up his demands with a letter on “Creeds and Unitarianism’” in 
May, 1867, and his Parker Fraternity address on “A Radical’s Theology” 
in June.1? Nor was Abbot alone in these controversies. The great debate 
was carried on in all of the Unitarian periodicals, while Joseph Marvin, 


Henry B. Blackwell, Towne, and others continued the argument in the 
Radical.14 


In these hours of decision, however, Bartol decided to align himself 
with the individualists, Johnson and Weiss. He wanted to be considered 
a friend of the movement; and he proffered the use of his vestry to the 
larger group of radicals who were to meet more formally on February 5, 
1867, to found an organization. Bartol stated his views clearly and beauti- 
fully in the Radical: 


I desire to be its instrument in some quiet style; not to be free, but possessed; 
for to this everlasting clamor for freedom comes no other true response than 
a supplication to be used... . when I am told we can put down organized 
error only by organized truth, I have, for a moment, a taste for organization, 
which a permanent instinct in me resists. It makes me shrink from platforms, 
associations, close corporations, and close communions, and clubs; to culti- 
vate natural relations, and decline special bonds in favor of wider sympathies. 
I would rather back out of the universe than be confined to any corner. .. .15 


The loss of so eminent a man, fortunately, was compensated by the enlist- 
ment of an ally “whose name alone was felt to be worth a thousand men, 
— Octavius B. Frothingham.”'¢ And it was this renowned New York preacher 
who undertook to write the “Call” for the projected meeting. 


Abbot thought the message too indefinite and weak, but along with 
Bartol, Weiss, Towne, Potter, and others he signed it, and it was dispatched 
on January 1, 1867.17 Except for an attempt by the impulsive Towne to 
organize a “caucus’’ before-hand—a proposal that was violently opposed 
by Abbot, who threatened to expose publicly any secret plans to steer the 
meeting—the intervening month was without major incident.18 Abbot jour- 
neyed to Boston early, delivering his address to the Parker Fraternity on 
Sunday evening, February 3rd. On the following day, Towne, Potter, and 
he had a “‘little congress” at the home of Mrs. Theodore Parker, where they 
drafted a constitution. Abbot remembered later that his main contribution 
was the “first sentence of article II” which made clear the complete freedom 
of every member.!® At 11:00 on the following morning, with Frothingham 
in the chair, the committee rendered its report to the twenty-five or thirty 
liberals who assembled. It was a diverse group of liberal Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, and Quakers—mostly clergymen, though a number of members 
of Parker’s old Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society were there.?° 


Agreeing on the general principle that membership would not con- 
stitute or require a formal break with Unitarianism, the group accepted the 
proposed constitution and appointed a committee to plan a large public 
meeting in late May for the purpose of formal organization.?! For a while 
Frothingham seemed to be wavering and Abbot feared that it would be 
necessary to issue a new call completely independent of the Bartol confer- 
ences.2? But in the period of furious writing, speech-making, and organiza- 
tional disturbances in local parishes and associations, he put such fears aside. 
The committee went forward with its plans for a program and obtained 
the consent of a panel of prospective officers. 


They scheduled the meeting for Anniversary Week, which was a festive 
time in the Boston-Cambridge area, with Harvard graduates and Unitarians 


converging for various meetings, social and ecclesiastical. In due season the 
announcement was made in the press: 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


To Consider the Conditions, Wants, and Prospects of Free Religion in Amer- 
ica, will be held on Thursday, May 30, at 10 A.M. at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. The following persons have been asked to address the meeting, and 
addresses may be expected from most of them: 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


John Weiss [a radical, Transcendentalist Unitarian] 
Robert Dale Owen [a “scientific” Spiritualist] 

Wm. H. Furness [a moderate Unitarian] 

Lucretia Mott [a liberal Quaker] 

Henry Blanchard [a liberal Universalist] 

T. W. Higginson [a ‘Transcendentalist, ex-Unitarian Free Religionist] 
D. A. Wasson [Transcendentalist, Free Religionist] 
Isaac M. Wise [liberal rabbi, Cincinnati] 

Oliver Johnson [a “Progressive Friend” (Quaker)] 

F. E. Abbot [a scientific theist, positivist] 

Max Lilienthal [liberal rabbi, Cincinnati] 


Outwardly the meeting was an immense success: Horticultural Hall 
was filled to overflowing by an enthusiastic throng, and the strategy of 
having Emerson speak last kept the audience in its place to the end. Critics 
taunted the sponsors with the observation that the most prominent feature 
of the meeting was the absence of unity, cohesion, or agreement. But the 
radicals could say that despite the diversity of the views presented, they had 
at least provided a platform for the free discussion of religious questions. 
In general, the response by both leaders and the public was sufficient to in- 
spire hope and confidence that the enactments of the afternoon business 
meeting would offer promise of a rich and useful future for the Free Reli- 
gious Association.23 


The business meeting was conducted without acrimony or controversy, 
the proposed constitution was adopted without substantial changes, and a 
slate of officers was elected. When the meeting closed and enrollment of 
members began (Emerson’s dollar being accepted first and his name put at 
the head of the list), the F.R.A. had been put in the hands of a diversified 
but capable group of men and women who, however much in disagreement 
on methods and conclusions, were agreed in their dissatisfaction with creeds 
and orthodoxies, and enthusiastic in their praise of freedom. 


President: O. B. Frothingham, New York 

Vice Presidents: Robert Dale Owen, New Harmony, Indiana 
T. W. Higginson, Newport, R.I. 
Caroline M. Severance, West Newton, Mass. 


Secretary: W. J. Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary: Rowland Connor, Boston 
Treasurer: R. P. Hallowell, Boston 
Directors: Isaac M. Wise, Cincinnati 


Charles K. Whipple, Boston 

Hannah E. Stevenson, Boston 

Ednah Dow Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
F. E. Abbot, Dover, N.H. 


Abbot returned to Dover and reflected on their creation, deciding that, 
by and large, it was good. 


On the whole, I felt, and still feel, satisfied with our meeting. It was not 
perfect, but reasonably successful. It has been misunderstood and slandered 
but there is a little excuse for this. Would it not have been better to have 
advertised our meeting as called for the distinct purpose of organizing, rather 
than ‘to consider the condition, wants, and prospects &c.’ The latter word- 
ing suggests the idea of a public, free discussion, and rather gives coloring 
to that most unjust charge of ‘padlocking.’. . . The fact is, [Frothingtham] 
has not quite faith enough in organization, and seems to me not fully to com- 
prehend the idea that you and I, at least, are inspired by. We ought to have 
said, in effect, ‘Come all who have faith in religious freedom, and band 
together for the spiritual emancipation of mankind.’.. . It strikes me as very 
unfortunate that [Frothingham] calls this meeting in the [Liberal Christian], 
as one ‘not for the organized, but for the unorganized.’ That is the same 
mistake that Lucretia Mott made in the afternoon session, and which 1 felt 
called upon at once to correct by calling attention to our second article... . 
The reason why Beecher, Storrs, Clarke, &c were not invited, was really, 
not because they belonged to organizations (for so does Connor and Towne 
and so do you and I), but because they stick to Authority in religion, and so 
cannot sympathize with boundless free thought. They were not asked, for 
the same reason that the Anti-Slavery Society never asked Robt. Toombs or 
Howell Cobb to speak on their platform. . . . We were faithful to our own 
idea in leaving out of the question a man’s organized relations, and in asking 
no one who has not perfectly broken away from Authority.24 


The F.R.A. was never large?® and its destiny was controlled during its 
first (and most active) decade by less than two dozen men and women.?* A 
resumé of the views and the background of the leaders, therefore, goes far 
to clarify the nature and function of the organization. The primary fact 
about the F.R.A. is that it was a revolt from and within Unitarianism. It 
did make an appeal beyond the denomination, to be sure, but all of the 
clergymen holding major offices during the first decade (except Rabbi Wise) 
had been ordained Unitarians, while nearly all of the lay men and women 
had been at one time, or remained, similarly affiliated. The ecumenical char- 
acter of the first (1867) convention soon disappeared and the only significant 
shift came with the influx of materialists, atheists, and men antagonistic to 


what could be called a religious view of life. 


Emerson, who was a vice president as long as he lived, was the patri- 
arch of the Free Religionists and the “great emancipator” of American 
theology. Along with Parker, he stood highest in the radical pantheon. The 
influence of Parker was probably more direct even though he was dead. His 
activism and fervor no less than his long running battle with Unitarianism 
made him a more compelling object of radical admiration. He had ‘‘con- 
verted”” Frothingham back in anti-slavery days, Weiss and Connor were 
close followers, and almost all the others saw him as the hero and martyr 
of the radical cause.?* 


The abolitionist tradition is another vital factor, for Potter was far 
from being the only one who saw the F.R.A. as an intellectual counterpart 
to that then gloriously victorious crusade against Negro slavery. Nor can 
anyone adequately evaluate the power of the abolition mystique on the 
generation that had seen the great cause of Negro emancipation rise from 
the demand of a few outraged and hated enthusiasts to the battle-cry of a 
nation in arms, and who were to see that cause culminate in three amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Again Parker was the hero, and Vice-Presidents 
Gerrit Smith, Lucretia Mott, and Lydia Maria Child had been leaders as 
well, while almost all of the others had taken lesser parts in the anti-slavery 
movement. As this last group suggests, moreover, the same factors that linked 
abolitionism with the agitation for women’s rights brought a large feminine 
component into the F.R.A. leadership. 


There were always a few Jews in the list of officers, but Rabbi Isaac 
M. Wise of Cincinnati was the most active in the first decade, even though 
several others took part in various public activities.28 Wise was a radical 
who went well beyond most of the Reform rabbis in his demands for modern, 
rational religion. Robert Dale Owen, son of the New Harmony socialist and 
leading light of American Spiritualism, remained continually interested in 
the Association, reflecting the general liberal tendencies of the then large 
and well-organized Spiritualist movement in the country. Frederick Schiine- 
mann-Pott represented the radical Freie Gemeinde, though these free-think- 
ing German-Americans took a very minor part in early F.R.A. activities. 
Finally there was a small group of interested laymen, businessmen for the 
most part, who revealed great loyalty to Free Religion but who never con- 
sidered themselves more than amateurs in the field of religious thought. 


In general, it can be said that most of the leaders and supporters of the 
association were marginal members of the liberal denominations, particu- 
larly the Unitarian, who were uneasy under doctrinal restrictions. Trans- 
cendentalism provided the chief intellectual inspiration, though scientific 
philosophers like Comte, Spencer, and Huxley gave a positivistic orientation 
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to the thought of many. Nearly all were genuinely desirous of some formal 
religious affiliation and almost none were openly anti-religious. To such 
persons, the F.R.A. facilitated a genteel departure from confessional reli- 
gion. 


Just what was the purpose of the Free Religious Association? That was 
a question insistently asked by both members and opponents through the 
two decades of its most active existence. In explicit terms few agreed; yet 
in a general way they had a common objective. The first article of the con- 
stitution made some things clear: 


I. This Association shall be called the Free Religious Association, — its ob- 
jects being to promote the interests of pure religion, to encourage the 
scientific study of theology, and to increase fellowship in the spirit; and to 
this end, all persons interested in these objects are cordially invited to its 
membership.29 


The founders were incessantly speaking of “fellowship in the spirit,” though 
it is never clear just what they meant by the phrase. Perhaps the vagueness 
was considered desirable. Perhaps what they wanted most was the right— 
and the occasion!—to discuss theology and philosophy without restriction 
and to follow the inquiry wherever it led. In any event, the second article 
further clarified the ideal of freedom, and indirectly constituted a reproach 
to the various religious denominations whence the members came: 


II. Membership in this Association shall leave each individual responsible 
for his own opinions alone, and affect in no degree his relationship to other 
associations.30 Any person desiring to co-operate with the Association shall be 
considered a member, with full right to speak in its meetings; but an annual 
contribution of one dollar shall be necessary to give a title to vote, — provided 
also, that those thus entitled, may at any time confer the privilege of voting 
upon the whole assembly, on questions not pertaining to the management 
of business. 


Yet not even the most garrulous wanted an organization that provided 
only for the exchange of views. Potter probably stated the matter accurately 
when he said in 1875 that the Association “‘aims to render [service] of that 
kind which works upon public opinion, in the general direction of free and 
rational thought in religion, through the influence of the written or spoken 
word. . . .”31 In that report, written by Potter, the Executive Committee 
specifically eschewed active work, or the solution of problems issuing from 
local or special exigencies, or the “establishment of a net-work of local orga- 
nizations for effecting this or that definite and tangible purpose.’’ It is this 
mission of intellectual advocacy—not even widespread popular propagan- 
dizing—that must be described and evaluated in a consideration of the 
Association’s contribution. 
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The F.R.A. during -its first decade never undertook an overly ambi- 
tious program. The first report of the Executive Committee reveals essen- 
tially the scope of the organization.3* They had corresponded with certain 
fellow spirits in other countries, organized a series of ten lectures in Cam- 
bridge, published a report of the 1867 meeting, projected a program of tract 
and book publication, and arranged an extensive program for the annual 
Boston convention. 


For all practical purposes the scope and function of the Association 
was never substantially broadened. Despite certain efforts to deepen or ex- 
tend its nature and influence, it never became a primary allegiance of its 
members, and all of its officers had other duties. In this respect, Abbot was 
no exception. As the editor of the Index and President of the National Lib- 
eral League he advanced the propositions enunciated by the F.R.A. or 
exerted strenuous efforts to make it a more militant organization, but his 
primary loyalties were elsewhere, Potter, who was the Association’s most 
devoted servant, remained minister of the New Bedford church and served 
as director of both the Index Association and the National Liberal League.** 
The chief agents used to fulfill the Association’s functions were the lecture, 
the public convention, and the printing press; but, as William C. Gannett 
and Potter agreed, it had consistently been “a voice without a hand.” 
Moreover, as the years went by its voice was less heard, and other organiza- 
tions took up its message. It is worthwhile nevertheless to consider briefly 
the work that it did try to do. It should be carried in mind, however, that 
only during the first decade was it a vital or influential organization, and 
after its second decade it was moribund. 


During the first ten years the Association published eight tracts and 
two books.36 Freedom and Fellowship in Religion: A Collection of Essays 
and Addresses by various leaders of the movement was projected in 1868, 
and brought together largely through the efforts of Potter, though he was 
aided by Abbot, who constantly advocated that the book become an anti- 
dote to ‘Free Religious Orthodoxy.” To prevent the formation of a mere 
“radical sect” he even thought that at least one essay should be “‘atheistic 
but in good spirit." As finally published seven years later, the volume con- 
tained contributions by Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Weiss, 
Potter, Abbot, Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, Higginson, and Ednah D. 
Cheney.?® It was therefore quite clearly typed and by no means broad and 
universal in outlook. Abbot himself was the only outspoken positivist, while 
Ednah Dow Cheney was the only one who could be considered in any sense 
an active reformer. The volume as a whole was irenic and urbane—an ex- 
pression of post-Emersonian liberalism. In addition to these publications, 
the Proceedings of the annual meetings, complete with addresses, were pub- 
lished for public sale. In the early years, especially, the meetings also re- 
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ceived extensive coverage in the religious periodicals and the newspapers, 
most of the lectures being published verbatim in the major Boston and 
New York dailies. 


The public conventions and the lecture series were always the most 
effective instrument. The success of these methods was attested by the wide 
interest in the first meeting in May, 1867, and reinforced by the alarm in 
Orthodox circles created by a series of lectures which Potter sponsored in 
Cambridge during the academic year 1867-68. This series, to which Abbot 
contributed a paper, was repeated in part in Boston and led to Weiss and 
Frothingham’s being invited as class preachers to the Divinity School in 
1868 and 1869.%° In later years lectures were presented in three different 
ways: the annual Boston meetings, the Horticultural Hall lecture series, and 
Free Religious conventions held in various eastern and northern cities, the 
first-mentioned being the most important not only because of the attention 
the meetings attracted but for their cohesifying effect on the membership. 


A business meeting was usually held on the evening before the day of 
public sessions. At this time the treasurer would make his uninspiring re- 
port,*¢ after which Potter would make the annual report of the Executive 
Committee, restating his conception of the aims of the organization, explain- 
ing the apparent lack of major activities, reaffirming his hopes for world 
religious unity by means of correspondence from England and India, out- 
lining plans for the Association, and stating what few concrete accomplish- 
ments could be put on the credit side of the ledger. The state of affairs is 
best explained in his Report of 1877: 

. the Free Religious Association from the beginning has endeavored 
rather to represent a religious movement already in progress than to inaugu- 
rate a movement; has sought rather to furnish a free mode of expression for 
tendencies already evident than to turn these tendencies by mechanical 
manipulation into one definite form of organization; has been more desirous 
faithfully to voice the new spirit already actively creative in religious matters 
than to set it to building some new, even if freer, form of ecclesiastical edi- 
fice.41 


The most important part of the Annual Meeting, however, was the 
convention: three sessions of addresses, papers, and “remarks” held on the 
second day. Meeting at first in Tremont ‘Temple, later in Horticultural Hall, 
Beethoven Hall, and the Parker Memorial Hall, the audiences—large at first 
but dwindling as the movement lost its revolutionary status—were regaled 
by speakers of every sort. In 1873 and after, an evening ‘Social Festival” was 
scheduled in place of the evening lectures. Sales at the donation tables set 
up on this occasion became a major source of revenue to the Association, 
and the informal speeches, good food, and social converse were considered 
both pleasant and edifying. Ednah Dow Cheney has left an interesting ac- 
count of these meetings: 
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Neither had we -forgotton the pleasure of fellowship, and our evening festi- 
vals have offered opportunity for the most genial and delighted expression, 
especially in the earlier time, when Mrs. Sargent made the salad, and Mrs. 
Joslin sent her unrivalled baked beans, Miss Lucy Goddard and Miss McDaniel 
decorated the rooms, and the company did their own singing. The speakers 
of the day then had a separate table of their own, and the young lady waiters 
were charged to keep them supplied with the best of coffee, that they might 
be refreshed and ready for the entertainment of the evening. But times 
changed, and the caterer was called in, and a different spirit prevailed. Still 
the Festival holds its place, and gives opportunity for that fellowship of the 
spirit which our constitution states to be an object of the association.42 


In 1870 it was decided that the occasion was to be less a platform for 
all religious liberals than for the Free Religious movement as such.*? This 
did not mean, of course, that the disagreements in the F.R.A. itself were not 
aired. Abbot, as long as he remained active in the organization, was active 
in exacerbating the cleavages between intuitionalists and positivists. The 
meetings of 1868 are illustrative of the early phase of the Association and 
they suggest why the leaders ultimately decided to be less catholic in their 
offerings. 


Frothingham opened the meeting, saying it was not a gathering of 
“come-outers’” but of men searching “‘after the guiding clew to the blessed 
life.”” He was followed by a series of distinguished men who presented their 
basic convictions about religion, the first five of whom all affirmed their 
faith in Jesus Christ. James Freeman Clarke made a statement for “ortho- 
dox” Unitarianism, followed by Robert Collyer who insisted that he was a 
Christian, too. Then came Charles H. Malcom, a liberal Baptist who was 
being opposed by the Rhode Island Baptist organization, John P. Hubbard, 
representing a minority liberal movement in the Episcopal Church, and 
Olympia Brown, a Universalist, who felt “we cannot afford to do away with 
Jesus Christ.” John Weiss was thus the only speaker of the morning to speak 
for Parkerism and against the Syracusan preamble. 


In the afternoon, the program was opened by Potter’s long paper on 
“Present ‘Tendencies of Society in Regard to Religious Organization and 
Worship,” a statistical account looking toward synthetic world religion. This 
was followed by remarks from T. W. Higginson; Caroline C. H. Dall (wife 
of a Unitarian missionary to India); Charles C. Burleigh, who called for the 
broadest possible universalism; J. M. Peebles, a Spiritualist; Aaron M. 
Powell, a Quaker; H. N. Fay, a well-known spirit-medium; Mr. Caleb Pink, 
who averred to be of no persuasion; and Abbot, who gave a personal account 
of his own changing views and the conflicts in Dover. A. B. Alcott closed the 
session. 
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That evening Frank B. Sanborn, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Charities, set up the discussion with “A Report on the Religious Duty of 
Philanthropy and Social Reform.” It was followed by remarks from Higgin- 
son; Wendell Phillips, who gave a passionate demand for justice and social 
action; and Miss Lizzie Doten, who stated the Spiritualists hoped for a higher 
justice beyond Christianity or any “ism.” Frothingham brought the day of 
many words to a close with a few well-phrased remarks.*4 


The sessions of 1873 illustrate the nature of the F.R.A. platform after 
its scope had been narrowed. On this occasion Samuel Johnson, the old Free 
Religionist, intuitionalist, and student of oriental religion, William C. Gan- 
nett, Robert Dale Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfellow, Lucretia 
Mott, and Abbot joined in a concerted attack on evangelical or even liberal 
religion. The points of view were, of course, varied—and Owen did little 
but cite reviews that approved his recent volume of apologetics for Spiritu- 
alism.*® At this meeting there was no deference to the Christ, only occasional 
eulogies of Jesus the man. The speakers were unanimously on radical ground. 


The “autumnal” conventions sponsored by the F.R.A. in other cities 
than Boston followed generally the same pattern, though on the whole it 
can be said that they represented more clearly the Free Religionist point of 
view. The Executive Committee recommended incorporating this as part of 
the Association program in its report of 1870. In 1871, 1872, and 1873, two 
or three cities were reached.*® The success of these meetings, usually held 
in rented halls and sometimes against resistance from local churches, varied. 
The two-day meetings in the West during November, 1870, were enthusias- 
tically attended, as were the Syracuse meetings in 1871.47 The meetings in 
Detroit in December, 1871, were ill-fated, however. The weather was so 
fiercely cold that the hall could not be brought above forty-two degrees. “The 
speakers, muffled in overcoats, with little clouds of breath issuing from their. 
mouths as they spoke, yet spoke on; the hearers sat, outwardly frigid, but 
with occasional demonstrations of inward warmth, and few went out.” A 
hundred and fifty of those remaining finally retired to a warmer room.*® 
The Brooklyn meeting, held the following year in John White Chadwick’s 
Unitarian church, was similarly plagued by bad weather. Certainly the most 
publicized convention was that held in Cooper’s Union, New York, imme- 
diately after the tumultuous ten-day convocations of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, which had brought 20,000 people to its various meetings on the closing 
night. The most specific of all of the convention programs was that in Bos- 
ton in 1877, when the speakers all concentrated on the “Sunday question.” 


The Horticultural Hall Lecture Series was a special project sponsored 
‘by the F.R.A. for Boston. The idea was an old one, an extension of the 
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lyceum courses which had been meeting the insatiable demand for public 
lecture-instruction for decades. Abbot and other F.R.A. speakers took part 
in Samuel Longfellow’s Parker Fraternity series in 1868. A year later the 
Horticultural Hall lectures were begun, and continued in 1870, under the 
direction of Edwin Morton, a Boston attorney. It was not until 1871 that 
they were taken over by the F.R.A., and even then they were arranged and 
paid for with funds raised by R. P. Hallowell, a partner in a Boston firm of 
wool commission merchants. 


They were held on successive Sunday afternoons, for six to eleven 
weeks, in the late winter and early spring, and except for a brief period 
(1873-1875) a small admission fee was charged. The series, generally speak- 
ing, were well attended and well reported during the early years. They were 
also reprinted in the Index and during some years in pamphlets published 
by A. K. Butts in New York. In 1870 five lectures of the series (including 
Abbot’s) were even repeated in Lowell.4° But enthusiasm lagged, and in 1879 
the Executive Committee reported that in a year featured by “less active 
work than in any previous year since the Association came into existence’’>° 
the series had been discontinued. 


The subject matter of the lectures reflected for the most part the ideo- 
logical position of the Association. Despite the fact that they were being 
given in a period of unusual economic and social stress and upheaval, the 
lectures were speculative and historical, Emersonian rather than Garrisonian 
in spirit. Only occasional contributions on the Sabbath problem, secularism, 
and the “woman question” varied a pattern that was theoretical rather than 
practical. Yet the quality was good. Abbot was hardly exaggerating when 
he said they brought to the platform “the ripest and most carefully matured 
thought of the ablest and most distinguished advocates of religious radicalism 
who are now before the American public.’5! 


The discontinuation of the Horticultural Hall series was merely one of 
many indications that the Free Religious Association closed the first and 
most important phase of its history between the years 1878 and 1880. By 
that time it had lost all the savor that came with being revolutionary. Its 
more energetic members, like Abbot or Wendell Phillips, in very different 
ways, expressed their primary convictions through other channels. After 1880 
as before, Potter remained the soul of the movement, and he kept it in quiet 
paths until his death in 1893. Thomas Wentworth Higginson succeeded him 
and continued his program. After he resigned, Ednah Dow Cheney, who had 
been a loyal member and leader of the Association from the beginning, 
could well reflect on the fact that by 1902 its job was done: 
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. . . the best of all is that we hope we are becoming useless, for the spirit of 
free religion is fast permeating all the societies. How much of it is due to our 
special efforts we do not care to estimate, but we feel that, as an advance 
guard, we still have our place in importance.52 


Her words could almost as well have been written in 1880. 
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New York, January Ist, 1867 
Dear Brother. 


The Ancient organization of the Unitarian Christians having done its 
work, & the recent attempt to revive it by the National Conference having 
failed to satisfy the demands of Liberal Faith, it is believed that the time has 
come to form a New Association, in spiritual bonds, on the basis of Thought, — 
for the purpose of bringing likeminded men together, of gathering to a head 
powers that are working too aimlessly in the same general direction, and of 
diffusing rational truths by rational methods. The desire is to make a fellow- 
ship, not a party; to promote the scientific study of religious Truth not to 
defend the legacy of Theological Tradition; to keep open the lines of spiritual 
freedom, not to close the lines of speculative beliefs. 


[He invites them to West Church, Boston, 11 a.m., February 5th. Laymen 
friends of the movement are also invited.] 


In the hope that our invitation will be heartily responded to, & that the 
Conference will result in the strengthening of our liberty in thought & deed, 
we are 

Faithfully Yours, 
O. B. Frothingham [et al] 


18. See Towne to FEA, January 3, 1867, and February 22, 1867; also Abbot's letters 
to Potter during this entire period. 


19, FEA to Potter, April 19, 1872, wherein Abbot requests an amendment to this 
article so as to make this freedom completely explicit. Though Abbot was absent at the 
annual convention of 1872, Potter did introduce the amendment and it was passed in 
substantially Abbot’s wording. See Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association (Boston, 1872), pp. 6-8. 
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George L. Chaney, who was well known as a strong conservative, had not been invited; but 
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21. Potter, Frothingham, C. E. Norton, Rowland Connor, and a Miss Shannon of 
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22. FEA to Potter, February 20, 1867. 


23. Stow Persons, Free Religion (New Haven, 1947), pp. 45-49, contains a more de- 
tailed account of the meeting. See also Report of Addresses at a Meeting Held in Boston, 
May 30, 1867; Potter, Historical Address, pp. 14-15; and “Free Religion” [an account of the 
meeting], The Radical, II (July 1867), pp. 695-98. 


24. FEA to Potter, June 18, 1867. 


25. Membership statistics are lacking. 


26. From May, 1867, to the elections of 1878 when Frothingham resigned, twenty- 
two different persons served in an executive capacity. (The various vice presidents are 
not counted in such a reckoning.) 
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27. The F.R.A. long contemplated sponsoring an edition of Parker’s complete works. 


28. Rabbis Benjamin Felsenthal, Schlesinger, Lilienthal, and I. §. Nathans also took 
an active part, as did Felix Adler and many other laymen. 


29. The constitution is printed in each issue of the F. R. A. Proceedings. Largely 
because of objections voiced by Lucretia Mott (¥.R.A. Proceedings, 1873, pp. 94-95) but also 
because of other objections, it was voted at the seventh annual meeting to adopt a revised 
first article: 


“I. This organization shall be called the Free Religious Association, its ob- 
jects being to promote the practical interests of pure religion, to increase 
fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study of man’s religious 
nature and history; and to this end all persons interested in these objects are 
cordially invited to membership.” (F.R.A. Proceedings, 1874, pp. 5-6.) 


30. To this sentence through Abbot’s efforts a further clarification was subsequently 
added: “and nothing in the name or Constitution of the Association shall ever be construed 
‘as limiting membership by any test of speculative opinion or belief, - - or as defining the 
position of the Association, collectively considered, with reference to any such opinion or 
belief, - - or as interfering in any other way with that absolute freedom of thought and 
expression which is the natural right of every rational being.” (F.R.A. Proceedings, 1872, 
pp- 6-8.) 


31, Ibid., 1875, p. 7. 
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parliament (Historical Address, pp. 24-25.) Other men like Sidney H. Morse wanted to 
make the F.R.A. an instrument for social reform. Others as widely differing in other views 
as Wendell Phillips (F.R.A. Proceedings, 1868, pp. 90ff) and C. A. Bartol felt that any 
organization was necessarily stultifying, inhibiting, or “conservative.” 


33. F.R.A. Proceedings, 1868, pp. 5-16. 


34. For six years after 1880 Potter edited the Index which during this period was 
an Official F.R.A. organ. 


35. Potter, Historical Address, p. 19. 


36. Publications: Samuel Johnson, The Worship of Jesus, In Its Past and Present 
Aspects (Boston, 1868); D. A. Wasson et al., Freedom and Fellowship in Religion: A Col- 
lection of Essays and Addresses, with Introduction by O. B. Frothingham (Boston, 1875). 
Tracts and pamphlets (all published 1870-71): W. H. Channing, “The Religions of China,” 
T. W. Higginson, “The Sympathy of Religions,” W. J. Potter, “Reason and Revelation.” 
Tract No. 1 (published 1873-74): James Parton, “Taxation of Church Property.” Tracts 
Nos. 2-6 (published 1875-76): J. Weiss. “The Bible and Science,” T. W. Higginson, reprint 
of “The Sympathy of Religions,” T. Parker, “Transcendentalism,” Bishop McQuaid and 
Abbot, “The Public School Question,” Charles K. Whipple, M. J. Savage, Charges E. Pratt, 
and W. C. Gannett, “How Shall We Keep Sunday” (a 100-page tract). 
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38. Abbot’s “The Genius of Christianity and Free Religion” was included (pp. 222- 
64). Abbot also wrote to Chauncey Wright, requesting a contribution and received the now 
well-known reply: “Such an essay as you desire would not properly come from one who is 
a positivist in spite of religion; it should rather come from one who is religious in spite 
of his positivism. I could do better in the way of defending this philosophy from the- 
ological attacks than in adapting a religion to it.” Abbot concluded that Wright’s “Temp- 
erament is a little sluggish, and does not incline him to religious speculation,” FEA to 
Potter, February 21, 1868. 


39. F.R.A. Proceedings, 1868, p. 8; Persons, Free Religion, p. 79; C. W. Wendte, 
The Wider Fellowship, 2 vols. (Boston, 1927), Vol. I, pp. 222-24. Potter advised Abbot to 
found a radical society in Cambridge at this time, but Abbot considered himself unprepared 
and the public unready for such a venture. (FEA to Potter, January 16, 1868; October 30, 
1867.) 


40. The Treasurer's Reports (published each year in the Proceedings) reveal the 
limits of the F.R.A. program. 


Year Receipts Balance 
1868 $ 741.45 $ 235.49 
1869 1288. -41.68 
1870 1117.98 174.06 
1871 2355.59 -338.94* 
1872 2247.47 5.05 
1873 1437.55** 117.00 
1874 2557.02 540.25 
1875 2649.54 467.26 
1876 2574.18 463.77 
1877 2346.71 -10.80 
1878 1515.89*** -231.08 
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* The year of the extensive western conventions. 
** The year of the financial panic. 

*** Spirits of the F.R.A. were probably not enlivened this year when Potter 
in the Executive Committee Report stated that in this same year the American Tract 
Society was operating on a $400,000 budget besides operating a self-supporting book busi- 
ness of $300,000 (F.R.A. Proceedings, 1878, p. 12.) 

4]. F.R.A. Proceedings, 1877, p. 9. 

42. Reminiscences of Ednah Dow Cheney (Boston, 1902), pp. 148-49. 
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45. Robert Dale Owen, Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World (Philadelphia, 
1860). 
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John Robinson: Exponent of the Middle Way 
By Charles C. Forman 


Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


John Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrims during their exile in Hol- 
land, moved from a position of unbending Separatism to one of true cath- 
olicity of spirit, keeping himself open for ‘‘more truth and light yet to break 
forth from out of [God’s] holy word.’! Looking back over forty years Wil- 
liam Bradford could say of him that 


. . . hee was Neuer satisfyed in himself untill hee had searched any Cause or 
argument hee had to deale in thoroughly and to the botome; and wee haue 
heard him sometimes say to his familliars that many times both in writing 
and disputation hee knew hee had sufficiently answared others but many times 
not himself and was euer more desirous of any light and the more able 
Learned and holy the persons were the more hee desired to Confer and Rea- 
son with them..... 2 


The purpose of this study is to trace the growth of tolerance in the man 
who declared: “But we should affect strife with none; but study, as far as 
can be, to accord with all.”? To this end it will be useful to review the main 
facts of Robinson’s life before proceeding to an examination of certain of 
his writings from 1614 onwards. 


John Robinson was born in Gainsborough-upon-Trent, in Lincoln- 
shire, in the year 1575 or 1576. He entered Corpus Christi (Benet) College, 
Cambridge in 1592, taking a B.A. and M.A.; he was elected Fellow and 
“Praelector Graecus” in 1598, becoming “Decanus” in 1600, and Priest in 
1602. In 1603 or 1604 he resigned his fellowship to marry Bridget White, 
and became minister of St. Andrews in Norwich. 


In July 1604 a proclamation was issued in which all ministers were 
ordered to conform to the New Book of Canons before the end of Novem- 
ber. Robinson had been deeply influenced by the notions of the Puritan 
party, long entrenched in Cambridge University. He had questioned the 
authority of diocesan bishops and, therefore, it was inevitable that he should 
collide with his old acquaintance from Cambridge, John Jegon, now Bishop 
of Norwich. Jegon sought to impose uniformity on all diocesan clergy; 
Robinson chose to obey his conscience rather than his bishop, with the re- 
sult that Robinson was suspended from preaching. He now openly identi- 
fied himself with the Separatist cause, formally leaving the Church of En- 
gland in 1606/07.4 His association with William Brewster, the lay leader of 
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the Scrooby Separatists, began at this time. In 1607 and 1608 Robinson, 
Brewster, and the Scrooby congregation, choosing exile rather than con- 
formity, fled England and were reunited in Amsterdam. 


When the Pilgrim congregation, covenanted in 1606,5 reached Amster- 
dam, they found a substantial English population, some of whom had left 
England as early as 1573. There were three English Churches: the English 
Reformed Church (a branch of the Dutch Reformed Church), and two 
Separatist Churches, one under the leadership of Francis Johnson and Henry 
Ainsworth, and the other that of John Smyth, gathered at Gainsborough 
about 1606. It soon became evident to Robinson that his congregation would 
do well to avoid the dangerous disputes engaging Amsterdam’s English 
Churches. Plooij says of Robinson that he was “no extremist either in char- 
acter or in dogma.” Thus he maintained cordial relations with these con- 
-gregations while looking about for some permanent settlement. The next 
year found the Scrooby congregation beginning a new life in Leyden.® 


Plooij makes this observation about these refugee congregations: 


Oniy one exodus, the exodus from Scrooby, led and guided by Mr. Brewster 
and John Robinson has acquired importance for world history — an import- 
ance due to the fact that it did not entangle itself in minor controversies 
as did the others, but stuck to the main ideal: a free church in a free 
country.7 


Of their contact with the Separatists of Amsterdam F. W. Powicke said: “Its 
principles were their own, but not their temper.’’8 


In 1609 Robinson published his longest work, A Justification of Sepa- 
ration from the Church of England, against Mr. Richard Bernard his In- 
vective intituled The Separatist’s Schisme. It was a closely reasoned defense 
of Separatism addressed to the non-separating Puritan party of the Church 
of England. Among those “forward Puritan preachers” with whom Robin- 
son was associated in debate beside Richard Bernard were William Ames, 
Robert Parker, John Paget, John Burgess, Henry Jacob and Joseph Hall. 


In his Justification he argued that separation was legitimate because 
the Church of England was a false Church, not rightly constituted accord- 
ing to the New Testament pattern. It was not a matter of ceremonies, Rob- 
inson had written to his old friend Joseph Hall in an exchange of letters a 
year earlier,® nor was separation the result of theological differences as Rob- 
inson was to declare again and again in later years. His reason for taking 
the Separatist path was, and remained, the issue of Church constitution. 


During the early Leyden years Robinson was engaged in debate not 
only with the Puritan preachers, but with leaders of the Separatists as well. 
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Differences with his old friend, John Smyth, on the validity of baptism re- 
ceived in the Church of England is a case in point. Smyth renounced his 
baptism, while Robinson held baptism received in the Church of England 
to be valid.1° Robinson clearly occupied the middle ground between Puri- 
tan and Separatist in these discussions. Richard Bernard said that of all the 
Separatists Robinson was “one yet nearest the truth unto us, as I heare, and 
not as Schismaticall as the rest.’’14 


Nevertheless, his Justification of Separation was felt by the Puritans, 
to say the least, to be uncharitable. William Ames called the refusal of Sep- 
aratists to have religious communion with Anglicans even though they might 
be devout Christians to be “the very bitterness of separation.” It seems clear 
that Robinson’s position was harsher than he intended and that upon fur- 
ther reflection he, himself, was soon to be unhappy with it. In any case it 
was not his last word; he was moving in the direction of increased fellow- 
ship among members of Separatist churches with the godly members of the 
Church of England. 


His change of mind was fully acknowledged in the Preface to “Of 
Religious Communion Private and Public” which appeared in 1614. There 
Robinson gave account of his position regarding separation and, while still 
opposing the legitimacy of joining in public worship with Anglicans, yet he 
acknowledged he had earlier engaged in private communion with any Chris- 
tians. But 

. afterwards finding them of other churches, with whom I was most 
nearly joined, otherwise minded for the most part, I did through my vehe- 
ment desire for peace, and weakness withal, remit and lose of my former reso- 
lution: and did, to speak as the truth is, forget some of my former grounds; 
and so have passed out upon occasion, some arguments against this practice. . . 
But had my persuasion in it been fuller than ever it was, I profess myself 
always one of them, who still desire to learn further, or better, what the good 
will of God is.12 

In short, Robinson now confessed that he had found himself to be too harsh 
towards Christians of different persuasion and was now prepared to revert 
to his earlier custom. He wrote: 
The thing I aim at in this whole discourse is that we who profess a separa- 
tion from the English national, provincial, diocesan, and parochial church and 
churches, in the whole formal state and order thereof, may notwithstanding 
lawfully communicate in private prayer and other the like holy exercises . . . 
with the godly amongst them, through remaining, of infirmity, members of the 


same church or churches, except some other extraordinary bar come in the 
way, between them and us.13 


The conclusion of his long and carefully argued position was that there 
were indeed Christian people in other churches, including the Church of 
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England, and with such it was necessary and desirable to have fellowship 
and religious communion. It was both possible and imperative to distinguish 
between devout persons and wrongly constituted churches. Because of the 
latter Robinson was unwilling that there should be mixing in public wor- 
ship. This was, admittedly, a modest step toward a true ecumenical stance; 
it was, nevertheless, a scandal to the great majority of Separatists in 1614. 
Once again, then, Robinson had shown a different spirit from other Inde- 
pendents. It is a pity that there were few Anglicans who could appreciate 
the moderation Robinson had come to espouse. His journey toward a 
broader, more catholic view of Christian fellowship was to continue in the 
coming years. 


Henry Jacob, a non-separating Puritan was among the exiles in Hol- 
land. As early as 1599 he had joined in the controversy between Puritans 
and Separatists, opposing Francis Johnson.14 In 1616 he returned to Lon- 
don, and there gathered an independent congregation. Burgess argues that 
he was guided in this by the views of Robinson and that the covenant of the 
new church was based on that of Robinson’s church which had taken its 
covenant from that of John Smith.!5 It is clear that Henry Jacob was mov- 
ing from his early Non-Separatist position to one of modified Independency. 


But by 1616 Robinson had just as certainly moved from rigid Separat- 
ism toward a position much closer to that of Jacob. The question as to 
whether Robinson converted Jacob to Separatism or Jacob persuaded Rob- 
inson to embrace a more open attitude toward the non-separating and An- 
glican congregations does not permit any categorical answer. The truth in 
all likelihood is that each was influenced by the other, and each was respond- 
ing to the irenic spirit shared by both of them.1¢ 


In 1616 John Robinson wrote a preface to Robert Parker’s De Politeia, 
a work setting forth the Puritan grounds for favoring Presbyterianism to ~ 
episcopacy and criticizing Separatist views. Robinson argues that Parker 
has made the Separatist too rigid and declares that the reasons for separating 
are not theological, but wholly hierarchical. Even here, Robinson’s attitude 
is open: 


We seek enlightment on the point from others who, as is quite possible, see 
further into the matter, for we are always prepared (by the grace of God) 
to give way modestly to those who teach better things.17 


At the same time another Anglican Puritan, John Paget, takes occasion 
to point out a singular leniency on the part of Robinson that went beyond 
private communion, viz., the hearing by Separatists of Church of England 
preaching in parish churches. He writes: 
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Mr. Robinson: though he have written in such high words against these 


temples ... yet hath he for this long tolerated Mr. Br[ewster] to hear the 
word of God in such places . . . now of late this last month [fi.e., July, 1617] 
as is witnessed unto me he . . . begins openly in the midst of his congrega- 


tion to plead for the lawful use of these temples.18 


Again in the Seven Articles drawn up for the London Virginia Com- 
pany in 1617/18 and signed by Robinson and Brewster one can see a con- 
ciliatory attitude toward Anglicanism. The first Article is this: 


To the confession of faith published in the name of the Church of England 
and to every Article thereof we do, with the Reformed Churches where we 
live, and also elsewhere, assent wholly.19 


Robinson’s Just and Necessary Apology appeared in Latin in 1619.7° 
The purpose of the Apology was to defend his advocacy of intercommunion 
with the Belgic churches. At this point he was taking another long step 
toward a genuinely liberal position which was to become distinctively his. 
Of special interest in tracing his modified Separatist position is Chapter XII 
of the Apology, “Of the Church of England” where he writes: 


... our faith is not negative as papists used to object to the evangelical chur- 


ches . . . neither require we of any of ours, in the confession of their faith, 
that they either renounce, or, in one word, contest with the Church of 
England. .. .21 


The most recent study of Separatism is B. R. White’s The English 
Separatist Tradition. White argues that Robinson did not, in any significant 
way, differ from other Separatists of his time. He writes: 


. . the close and sisterly relationship maintained between the Congrega- 
tions of Johnson and Ainsworth and that led by Robinson . . . provide abund- 
ant evidence that the Leyden Congregation and its leader regarded them- 
selves as sharing the same convictions and as heirs of the same tradition.22 


It is difficult to feel the strength of these “‘sisterly relations’ when one exam- 
ines the correspondence between Robinson and his Church and the Churches 
in Amsterdam and London!?3 Nor should one fail to recall as fine an allitera- 
tive passage as any likely to be found in English polemic. We are indebted 
for it to Daniel Studley, the Ruling Elder of the Ancient Brethren in Am- 
sterdam, who took issue with the latitudinarian attitude of the Leyden 
group declaring that they were “. . . ignorant idiots, noddy Nabalites, 
dogged Doegs, fair-faced Pharisees, shameless Shimites, malicious Machia- 
vellians.” 24 


The occasion for this exchange of letters and Studley’s colorful ful- 
mination was a controversy over whether Jacob’s congregation in London 
was a true Church or not. The question was raised by the Old Separatist 
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Church in London because Jacob’s congregation was made up of both Sep- 
aratists and Non-Separatists. Finally, the London Church asked for an opin- 
ion from the English Churches in Amsterdam and Leyden. Robinson’s reply, 
in which the Leyden Church concurred, was that they had and so continued 
to recognize Jacob’s congregation to be a true Church. Later in 1624 Robin- 
son wrote to the Church in Amsterdam, which had taken the opposite posi- 
tion regarding Jacob’s congregation. In this letter there is a restrained rebuke 
directed at the querulous and contentious spirit that characterized that 
group. Robinson and Jacob were leaders in the movement toward what von 
Rohr calls the “emerging consensus.” 


The evidence makes it difficult to accept White’s judgment of the close- 
ness of Robinson to other Separatists during the last decade of his life. His 
Farewell Address, the “Treatise on the Lawfulness of Hearing Ministers of 
the Church of England,” and the spirit permeating his Essays seem to me 
to set him apart from the more sectarian attitudes of English Separatism 
generally. To these writings just named we now turn. 


Robinson’s Farewell Address to the departing members of his Congre- 
gation was given at Delftshaven. Our knowledge of it comes not from Rob- 
inson himself, but from Edward Winslow. Winslow was a member of the 
Leyden Church and among those who set out for the new world in 1620. 
His account of the departure was given twenty-six years later in his Hypoc- 
risie Unmasked. 


Amongst other wholesome instructions and exhortations, he [Robinson] used 
these expressions, or to the same purpose: We are now, ere long, to part 
asunder; and the Lord knoweth whether ever he should live to see our faces 
again. But whether the Lord had appointed it or not; he charged us, before 
God and his blessed angels, to follow him no further than he followed Christ; 
and if God should reveal anything to us by any other Instrument of his, to be 
as ready to receive it, as ever we were to receive any truth by his Ministry. 
For he was very confident that the Lord had more truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his holy word. 


He took occasion also miserably to bewail the state and condition of the 
Reformed Churches, who were come to a period in religion; and would go 
no further than the Instruments of their Reformation. As, for example, the 
Lutherans: they could not be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw. For 
whatever part of God’s will, he had further imparted and revealed to Calvin; 
they will rather die than embrace it. ‘And so also,’ saith he, ‘You see the 
Calvinists. They stick where he left them; a misery much to be lamented. . . 


He also put us in mind of our Church Covenant;26 at least that part of it 
whereby we promise and covenant with God and with one another, to receive 
whatsoever light and truth shall be made known to us from his written 
Word... 
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... I should-be glad if some godly Minister would go over with you . . 
For, said he, there will be no difference between the unconformable Ministers 
and you, when they come to the practice of the ordinances out of the King- 
dom.’ And so advised us, by all means, to endeavor to close with the godly 
party of the Kingdom of England, and rather to study union than divi- 
SON: eee 


This remarkable statement of openness and toleration has seemed to 
some students of the Seventeenth Century so broad that its authenticity has 
been questioned.27 An examination of Robinson’s thought, however, during 
the Leyden years, shows a steady progress toward the position ascribed to 
him in the Address. It should be no surprise to find Robinson espousing a 
position free from finality, with room for growth and new interpretations 
as “more truth and light’”’ came to be known. 


His advice to the Pilgrim Church to be open to settling an Anglican 
minister of Puritan persuasion shows the great distance Robinson had 
moved from the rigid Separatist principles he had espoused in earlier years. 
No truly Separatist leader would have made such a proposal in 1620. His 
advice to “endeavor to close with the godly party of the Kingdom of En- 
gland, and rather to study union than division” is of a piece with attitudes 
set forth in his later writings. One need look no further than the letter he 
wrote in the same year to the Mayflower passengers sailing from Southamp- 
ton: 

Now next after this heavenly peace with God and our own consciences, we 
are carefully to provide for peace with all men, what in us lieth . . . and, 


for that end, watchfulness must be had, that we neither at all in ourselves 
do give, nor, more easily take offence being given by others.28 


Nine years after Robinson’s death there appeared a small work from 
his pen entitled A Treatise on the Lawfulness of Hearing of the Ministers 
in the Church of England. The manuscript, presumed written in 1624, was 
found on his desk at the time of his death. We need not here go into the 
question of the circumstances surrounding its composition and the reasons 
for its delayed appearance.2® The Treatise is of great importance, showing 
the progress in Robinson’s thinking. He had come to permit private com- 
munion; now he was prepared to sanction public communion at certain 
times in order that “godly, helpful, faithful ministers” of the Church of 
England might be heard. 


Robinson describes three kinds of people: 1) those who desire to have 
their actions conform to God’s Word; 2) those whose tender, scrupulous 
consciences make them tender in seeking fellowship with other Christians; 
3) those possessed of a contentious spirit who have closed their minds in 
bitterness, who prefer “separation from men... to union with God... 
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half imagining that they draw near enough to God, if they can withdraw 
far enough from other men.’ It is to the first group that Robinson makes 
his appeal in the Treatise. 


He declares that God may bless the truths taught by those whose church 
is not truly organized, arguing with the Non-Separatists that parish min- 
isters have the gospel from God, not from their bishops! “No man’s unlaw- 
fui outward calling makes him a false prophet; nor does his outward, lawful 
calling a true; but his true or false doctrine only, makes him a true or false 
prophet.” The Treatise draws to a close with one of the most generous 
statements one could hope to come upon in the polemic literature of any 
age. It is Robinson’s acknowledgment of the benefits he had received in the 
Church of England. 


For myself, thus I believe with my heart before God, and profess with my 
tongue, and have before the world, that I have one and the same faith, hope, 
spirit, baptism, and Lord which I had in the Church of England, and none 
other; that I esteem so many in that church, of what state or order soever, 
as are truly partakers of that faith, as I account many thousands to be, for 
my Christian brethren, and myself a fellowmember with them of that one 
mystical body of Christ scattered far and wide throughout the world. . . .82 


Scarcely an Anglican of Robinson’s time, and surely no Separatist, would 
have written with such magnanimity of spirit. These are the gracious words 
of a great-hearted man. 


New Essays: or Observations Divine and Moral first appeared in 1625.%* 
The Essays are urbane, and sometimes witty, the product of a cultivated, 
widely read, and discerning mind. Robinson belongs not only to later Ref- 
ormation history but, by virtue of his essays, to the tradition of Christian 


humanism as well. 


His essay “Of Religion” is one of his finest. It is an examination of 
good and bad religion in which he acknowledges that mischief has too often 
been done in its name. 

Religion is the best thing, and the corruption of it the worst: neither hath 
greater mischief and villany ever been found amongst men, Jews, Gentiles, 
or Christians, than that which hath marched under the flag of religion, 
cither intended by the seduced, or pretended by hypocrites. . 


A man hath, in truth, as much religion, as he hath between the Lord, 
and himself, in secret, and no more, what shows soever he makes before 


men.44 


Again, introducing an important passage, he declares: “Disputation in reli- 
gion is sometimes necessary, but always dangerous.” 
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He cautions his readers to avoid strife and to cultivate accord, remem- 
bering it is the property of men to err. He wryly observes that on the whole 
the greatest exponents of toleration in religion are the Roman Catholics 
who live in Protestant lands, and the Protestants who live in Roman Cath- 
olic lands. To compel a man to practice religion against his conscience only 
causes loss of conscience. The schismatic, he says, arises ‘‘from the conceit of 
faith, and the want of love.” ‘To lightly regard Christian unity or to disrupt 
it without cause, even if it be “out of error or scrupulosity, is evil.’’3¢ 


Robinson recognized two sources of authority: Scripture and reason. 
Not all Scripture is inspired, nor has all inspiration been “brought into 
the public treasury of the church,” but “. . . when we avow the Scriptures’ 
perfection we exclude not from men common sense, and the light of na- 
ture... .”’ 37 Although Scripture was central for Robinson, there is a marked 
modernity in his attitude. He wrote: “God who made two great lights for 
the bodily eye, hath also made two lights for the eye of the mind; the one 
the Scriptures, for her supernatural light; and the other reason, for her nat- 
ural light.”38 Reason, too, was given by God for man’s use in searching out 
truth, even that truth contained in Scripture for he says: “.. . there is both a 
lawful, and convenient use of human testimony even in Divine things. . . .” 39 


To Scripture and reason he added the authority of conscience: 


Every man’s conscience is, as it were, a second God within him, both to 
judge of his actions within, and without him, and also of his person... . 
whether . . . he be accepted of God, or not. . . . This conscience makes man 
either a conqueror over the whole world, or a craven. . . .40 


With the keen insight of a wise pastor Robinson places over against the 
dangerous misuse of conscience its rightful role in giving right guidance: 


Besides then the violation of the conscience, which is always evil, and a 
by-path on the left hand; and the following it, in evil, as a by-path on the 
right, which is sometimes worse, than the former, as in sins against the light 
of nature; there is a third, and middle way, safe and good; and it is, the in- 
forming of the conscience better by God’s Word, and following it accordingly, 
unto which also every person is bound, for the duties of his general and 
special calling. It is the first duty of a man to inform his conscience aright; 
and then to foilow the direction which it gives.41 


Thus in his Essays as in all his writings after 1614 Robinson affirms his 
confidence in the middle ground as the most likely place for one to discover 
the truth. That he greatly preferred concord to dispute is likewise every- 
where evident, and we cannot improve on his own words in this regard: 


They who desire peace and accord. . . seek how and where they may find 
any lawful door of entry into ... agreement with others; of which latter 
number, I profess myself (by the grace of God) both a companion and a 
guide... .42 
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John Cotton, too, bears testimony to the influence of John Robinson 
for greater tolerance in Churches of the New England Way when he wrote 
of him: 


. - . hee [Robinson} came backe indeed the one halfe of the way: acknowl- 
edging the lawfulnesse of communicating with the Church of England in the 
Word and Prayer but not in the Sacraments and Discipline, which was (saith 
hee) a faire Bridge, at least a faire Arch of a Bridge for union.43 


Mrs. A.M.C. Carter has pointed out that older historians held John 
Robinson to be a Semi-Separatist. The Tercentenary of 1920 produced a 
number of studies of the Pilgrim movement in which its pastor was de- 
picted as an unswerving Separatist.44 Perhaps, half a century later, the time 
is right to correct that judgment of Robinson: he was at most a Semi-Sepa- 
ratist, at best a Christian whose moderation kept him from the arrogance 
of sectarianism and made him a worthy exponent of the middle way. 
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UNITARIAN LITURGICAL REFORM: AN EXERCISE IN CANDOUR 
By Russell E. Richey 


Drew University, Madison, N.]. 


The Unitarian movement in 18th century England was a quest for 
reasonable and scriptural religion. The quest expressed itself in the search 
for reasonable doctrine.1 The quest was also expressed in the movement for 
liturgical reform. There the strength and authenticity of reasonable and 
scriptural religion was assayed. The specifics of this aspect of the Unitarian 
movement have been well described.2 What might be added to these de- 
criptions is an analysis of the spirituality which undergirded the reform im- 
pulse. ‘This spirituality is easily overlooked. The 18th century Unitarians 
seem from our present perspective extremely cognitive in their approach to 
religion. But the quest for reasonable and spiritual religion was itself spiri- 
tual venture, a quest, after all, for religious truth. The quest itself had great 
religious significance. Some of the religious character in the quest was cap- 
tured in a commonplace 18th century virtue which the liberal Churchmen 
and Dissenters held in particularly high esteem. This virtue was candour. 
Candour was the particular character or virtue—the behavioral side—of 
reasonableness. It translated into a guide for life what reasonableness sought 
for the mind only. 


In the second half of the 18th century, the period of the emergence of 
Unitarianism, two meanings of candour predominated. Candour as open- 
mindedness captured the essential virtue of the Middle Way and Liberal 
Dissenters. Candour as open avowal, open profession of what had been dis- 
covered, expressed the central virtue of the Arian and Unitarian Dissenters. 
The former, a persistent liberal value, underlay the high valuation on edu- 
cation, the researches into scripture and the early church, and the produc- 
tion of tracts. The latter required, in addition, professions in sermon and 
reformation of liturgy and worship. Candour as open avowal entailed cre- 
ation of worship forms and procedures appropriate to Unitarian doctrine. 
Candour or sincerity, saying and living what one believed, was the spiritu- 
ality of Unitarianism. It was, as the Unitarians saw it, the marrow of Chris- 
tianity. 


The hold of the virtue of candour on the liberal Dissenters was not 
lost on their opposition. David Bogue and James Bennett in History of Dis- 
senters. From the Revolution to the Year 1808 saw the role that candour 
had played in the liberalization of Dissent. They charged: 
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The misapplication of the word candour was more injurious in its effects 
on religious sentiments, than can now be well conceived. It was supposed 
to possess indescribable virtues. Candour was sounded from many a pulpit; 
and like charity, it was supposed to hide a multitude of sins, An orthodox 
minister who had candour, was to believe that an arian or socinian was a 
very good man; and that if he was sincere in his opinions, and not rigid in 
condemning others, he ought not to be condemned himself. The influence of 
this ideas was exceedingly pernicious; for it led to an indifference with re- 
spect to truth and error, which deprived both their sentiments and disposi- 
tions, which relaxed the springs of Christian integrity and conduct, and 
gradually brought them to call good evil and evil good, to put light for 
darkness and darkness for light. This was another of the arian idols.’ 


The Unitarian’ own analysis of candour was more positive. It can be found 
in many of their writings. But for our purposes, to show the connection of 
candour with liturgical reform, we confine our attention to some of the 
writings about worship. A fruitful place to begin is with a sermon by Nich- 
olas Clayton. Clayton was a Dissenting minister of the Octagon Chapel, 
Liverpool, where between 1763 and 1776 a rational liturgy based on The 
Book of Common Prayer was used.‘ At the termination of this early experi- 
ment in rational worship, Clayton preached a sermon with a revealing title, 
The Importance of Sincerity in Public Worship to Truth, Morals and Chris- 
tianity. Despite its connection with failure, it was a manifesto. 


Clayton began with the then widely accepted notion that men governed 
by passions not reason, habit not experience, human rather than divine au- 
thority, would inevitably divide themselves into sects and cherish their 
chosen sect’s opinions over knowledge of truth and practice of virtue. But 
if Clayton were as convinced as the Middle Way Men and Liberal Dissenters 
that “Men must ever be of different opinions in religion as well as philos- 
ophy,” he was equally convinced that “just opinions are the only solid and 
lasting foundation of virtuous, steady conduct.”> But how could virtue be 
assured if there were great diversity of opinion and therefore no certitude 
about what were ‘just opinions’? Clayton was able to advance beyond this 
dilemma, which had troubled Dissenters, in two ways. In the first place, he 
began to explore the possibility that diversity of opinions might give way 
to agreement. When men “the more carefully . . . cultivate their under- 
standing and exert their natural right to think and act for themselves, the 
nearer they will arrive at the truth and agree in their sentiments.’® Clayton 
was able to give, in negative expression, some approximation of truth and 
agreement for Rational Dissent: 

Mysteries in religion bewilder the understanding, and inflame the passions; 
the belief of them is dangerous to liberty, and unfavourable to candour; 
they are the foundation of endless controversy, and hazard the peace of 
society; their imagined importance prevents all enquiry, and hath a fatal 
tendency to destroy Christian charity. 
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More positively, Clayton affirmed that truth to have effect on morale must 
be intelligible, founded on humanity and “breathe the spirit of candour.” 7 
Clayton made clear that he regarded worship of anyone other than God the 
Father mysterious and uncandid. But in addition to specifying morally effi- 
cacious doctrine around which Dissenters might unite, Clayton suggested, 
secondly, another link between doctrine and morality. Men might be made 
devout and moral by worship if it is sincere. Clayton regarded public wor- 
ship as an “institution favourable to society.” He continued, “[P]ublic wor- 
ship is only useful when it makes us wiser, better, and happier.” But its 
utility to both individual and society depended upon its sincerity: “The 
wisdom of the gospel appears in laying the foundation of all religion in good 
morals, and of all worship in sincerity.’’8 ‘This was the theme that ran through 
the discourse—men should profess in worship only that of which they are 
fully persuaded. This was what had characterized the Octagon experiment. 
It had been an effort in sincere worship, an opportunity to “Worship the 
Father in sincerity and truth,”® an occasion for those of the Established 
Church persuaded that The Book of Common Prayer was unscriptural and 
not desirous of abandoning worship or retiring to the Dissenters, of sincerely 
worshipping God the Father in a revised liturgy. 


Clayton’s assertion about sincere worship came as a godsend at a time 
when Rational Dissent had become more suspicious about the divine origin 
and painfully aware of the diversity of many rites and opinions. Clayton 
made religion a human affair and worship a matter not only of what one 
professed or performed but how or in what spirit it was done. 


Upon the sincerity of the worshipper depends all the pleasures and advan- 
tages of devotion, all his hopes of the divine acceptance and favour. It is a 
solemn transaction between a creature, and his Maker, in which his whole 
attention should be engaged, his whole heart concerned. The chief excellence, 
the great efficacy of social worship, consists in the devotion of each indi- 
vidual.10 


Bogue and Bennett suggested that the liberal Dissenters like Clayton 
made of candour and sincerity an idol. It would perhaps be more accurate 
to say that they made of candour and sincerity a mediator. They needed no 
Christ as Mediator for it was through sincerity that transaction with the 
Divine went on. Their ideas and the faithful profession of them in words 
were that which mediated between them and reality. The liberal Dissenters 
lived in a Lockean world. There was a tenuous bond between ideas and 
truth, thought and experience, perceiver and perceived. The Dissenters re- 
assured themselves of the dependability of the bond by bringing words into 
conformity with ideas and action into conformity with words. This con- 
formity was candour or sincerity. With the same utilitarianism that insisted 
that ideas and the profession of them be linked with experience, the Dis- 
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senters called for candour and sincerity in religion. Else everything became 
a Berkeleian nightmare. 


Clayton was the prophet calling Rationalists to devotion to candour 
as open avowal. Theophilus Lindsey was the martyr to candour. In Apology 
on Resigning the Vicarage of Catterick (1774), Lindsey explained his martyr- 
dom, relating how he had come to question and then to disbelieve the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and finally to resign. He had continued to hold his posi- 
tion in the Church for some time, refusing to introduce such a controversial 
matter in the pulpit even while bearing his testimony publicly and privately 
“that there is but one God, the Father.”” But there was a rub in officiating 
with The Book of Common Prayer. 

It appeared to me a blameable duplicity, that whilst I was praying to the 
one God the Father, the people that heard me, were led by the language I 
used, to address themselves to two other persons, or distinct intelligent 


agents; for they would never subtilize so far, as to fancy the Son and Holy 
Spirit to be merely two modes, or respects, or relations of God to them.11 


Lindsey thought his dilemma would be relieved by the removal of the re- 
quired clerical subscription, and campaigned actively for the position to 
Parliament in its behalf, travelling over two thousand miles to collect signa- 
tures.12 This failing he resolved to resign. His resolve was strengthened by 
the similar example of Dr. Robertson of Wolverhampton. His decision to 
resign, presented as an appeal to candour, echoed that of Robertson: 


That the Creator and Governor of the universe, whom it is my first duty to 
worship and adore, being the God of truth, it must be disagreeable to him 
to profess, subscribe, or declare, in any matter relating to his worship and 
service, what is not believed strictly and simply to be true.13 


He could not, he explained to his parishioners at Catterick, “continue in the 
use of such forms of worship which I believe to be sinful, without the guilt 
of continual insincerity before God, and endangering the loss of his favour 


for ever.’’14 


Lindsey resigned in November of 1773. For a time he thought the 
pulpit of the Octagon Chapel, Liverpool, might be offered. This did not 
materialize.° Instead he opened in Essex Street, London, a forthrightly 
Unitarian chapel where members of the Established Church and Dissenters 
not attached to free prayer could unite in worship with a truly reformed 
liturgy. He discovered a copy of The Book of Common Prayer which Sam-~ 
uel Clarke earlier in the century had annotated, made further reforms him- 
self and published it for the use of his congregation in 1774 as The Book of 
Common Prayer Reformed According to the Plan of ... Dr. Samuel 
Clarke; Together with the Psalter.16 Clarke had modified the Prayer Book 
along Arian lines—removing the invocations and expressions of the Trin- 
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ity, redirecting all prayers to God, and eliminating the Athanasian Creed 
and the Agnus Dei. Lindsey further emended the liturgy by removing 
phrases expressive of a mediatorial role for Christ.17 Lindsey’s design would 
salve some consciences, but its object was to reform the Church through 
candour—working for change by “bearing a preachable, open and most 
effectual testimony against her errors.” 18 As Priestley noted in A Letter to 
a Layman (1774) for those claiming dissatisfaction with the Church but 
unwilling to join the Dissenters: 


Here now is the very thing they have pretended to want, a reformed Church 
of England, a liturgy, but without any thing shocking to their understandings. 
It is an example set to the governors of the Church of what they themselves 
ought to have done long ago.19 


What reformation required was candour. Candour—the rendering of wor- 
ship “unexceptionable with respect to the OBJECT of religious worship” 
as Lindsey put the matter in The Book of Common Prayer Reformed— 
would produce “the REFORMATION, so long wanted, and now so loudly 
called for in the national church.” 2° 


The essence of the matter was the proper worship of God, a concern 
which ran through all of Lindsey’s writings. The theme was sounded on the 
auspicious occasion of the opening of a new chapel in Essex Street in 1778, 
four years after the congregation first began to gather there. The text was 
John 4:23-24: “But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” The remainder of Lindsey’s 
writings, indeed of 18th century Unitarianism, was but variation on this 
theme. Applying the text to the contemporary situation, Lindsey suggested 
that “the hour cometh” signified the time of reformation and implied the 
coming of Christ. In this primitivistic scheme Scripture was that which was 
fulfilled. And Essex Street returned now to the practice of Jesus to teach the 
doctrine of the divine unity and worship the Father only.” To worship “any 
other being or person besides or together with the supreme Father of all,” 
Lindsey indicated, was sheer idolatry.?? The idolatrous and corrupt worship 
of other than the Father had been the handiwork of heathen converts to 
Christianity and remained the characteristic of heathen Christianity. Proper 
worship of God was in spirit and in truth. God is Spirit, explained Lindsey, 
that is non-material, ‘‘a pure and perfect mind; free from all moral defects 
and imperfection; a lover of truth and righteousness.” 23 God was like an 
ideal 18th century man and could be communicated with only through His 
higher nature, through his reason. 


He then who is a Spirit must be worshipped in Spirit; i.e., with the mind. It 


is the mind that is made for God. By this alone we are capable of knowing 
his adorable character, and paying the homage due to him.24 
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Worship was consequentiy a form of inteilectual communication or as 
Scripture put it “in truth.” In worship simplicity was to be preferred. Pomp, 
ceremony, rites—anything affecting the senses, arousing the passions—only 
served to divert the mind. “In truth” implied for Lindsey not only what was 
professed in worship but how it was professed. “In truth” implied ‘‘with 
sincerity.” The two words truth and sincerity Lindsey thought biblical 
equivalents. And sincerity had further ramifications. “Our worship of God, 
if it be sincere,” he proclaimed, “will draw along with it the practice of all 
virtue.” Thus integrity of worship entailed the whole Christian life of per 
sonal integrity and kindness to one’s fellow man. Lindsey’s friend and later 
colleague, John Disney (1746-1816), put this quite forcefully: 


Social worship is a very great means of edification, in a variety of ways: it 
calls men forth to the public avowal of their principles in the face of open 
day; it advances brotherly love in an intercommunion in the offices of 
religion; it concentrates the example of good men, and animates devotion 
in their neighbours; it keeps alive the principle of religion and piety, 
and prepares men to act a virtuous part in the scenes of active life.25 


Lindsey concluded by exhorting his congregation thankfully to defend 
the right of “worshiping God, according to the dictates of conscience,” to 
enquire into the revelation God had pleased to make to them not receiving 
it “on trust, without examination,” and to heed 


the duty of every christian to make public profession of his belief of the 
gospel revelation and to join in public christian worship, that he may do 
honour to God before men, and promote the knowledge of him and of his 
truth in the world.26 


Worship of the one God and willingness to witness to one’s belief as well 
marked Lindsey’s experiment at Essex Street. It was reformation through 
candour. 


The Churchmen who resigned out of Unitarian sentiments were con- 
cerned with the candour of proper worshsip of God, but the Dissenters were 
no less so. Joseph Priestley wrote extensively on worship. His defense of 
Lindsey’s liturgy in A Letter to a Layman (1774) has already been men- 
tioned. In 1768 and again in 1773 he wrote on the importance of the Lord’s 
Supper. In 1769 he published a worship service for families.27 In A Free 
Address to Protestant Dissenters he bemoaned “the growing neglect of at- 
tendance on public worship, among those who are called rational Dis- 
senters.”’ “This is,’ he insisted, “at the same time, a cause and an effect of 
the prevailing indifference both to religion in general, and the Dissenting 
interest in particular.” 78 He also deplored the idolatry of paying divine 
worship to Christ.?® And he affirmed the cruciality of “the proper object of 
religious worship.” 3° To this end he undertook to publish in 1783 Forms of 
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Prayer and Other Offices for the Use of Unitarian Societies, designed to pro- 
vide a service of worship for Unitarians who were unable to attend a Uni- 
tarian congregation which had a regular minister. Priestley, in addition, 
wrote continuously in support of Unitarian doctrine. 


Priestley’s close friend, Joshua ‘Toulmin (1740-1815), a Baptist minister 
in Taunton, shared his sentiments. He published in 1781 an examination of 
worship, A Free and Serious Address to the Christian Laity, Especially Such 
as Embracing Unitarian Sentiments Conform to Trinitarian Worship, 
which typified Unitarian thought on the matter. He contrasted the idola.. 
trous worship of the Church of England with Scriptural worship and 
showed the worship of the early Church to have been Unitarian. Like most 
of the Unitarian literature which appealed to both reason and Scripture as 
authority, Toulmin’s effort involved close analysis of Scripture passages. 
The apparent rules and directions for worship in the New Testament, the 
personal pronouns used in prayer, the actual prayers, addresses, and bene- 
dictions and the directions and practice of Christ himself, all, he thought, 
suggested the Unitarian position “that God is one Mind, or one alone.” 1 
The seeming contradictions Toulmin sought to explain. Baptismal formu- 
lae invoking Christ he thought “only an acknowledgment of his divine au 
thority,’ doxologies applied to Christ he took to be “no more than an ex- 
pression of high esteem and grateful joy in his character,” and many 
phrases which might be construed as implying the worship of Christ he 
classified under “Devout Wishes,” which he distinguished from prayers.*2 
Toulmin quoted freely from Lindsey who had distinguished worship im- 
properly so-called—respect paid to a superior, reverence to the messiah and 
bowing in reverence—from proper worship of God.*3 Toulmin challenged 
his opponents to find in the New Testament ‘‘a repeal of the first command; 
ment,” or any place where Christ “propose[s] himself as an object of re- 
ligious worship,” or prays to any other than the Father.’ Rather, the 
“whole history of the divine dispensations” had been to the purpose of 
guiding and regulating men in the proper worship.*® Citing the examples 
of Nadab and Abihu as exhibits of “the awful consequences of deviating 
from the divine appointment,”-he urged his readers to recognize that du- 
plicity in worship was the highest insincerity, dishonesty and lack of in- 
tegrity.3° Toulmin counselled the laity of the Church to consider the 
seriousness of their idolatrous worship of Christ and the barrier such wor- 
ship represented to the conversion of Jews, Turks and Mohammedans. Re- 
formation must begin with them, not with clergy afraid to resign. Toulmin 
urged the laity to form themselves into congregations modelled on the lines 
of Essex Street or even into family churches.37 
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Toulmin’s study of New Testament worship put the appeal to candour 
on sound scriptural foundation. He pled for those who honored reason and 
scripture, who saw the truth of Unitarian doctrine, to be candid about their 
beliefs. That meant quitting the idolatry of continually professing through 
Trinitarian forms of worship—Dissenting or Anglican—what was not, in 
fact, believed. His plea struck the core of the 18th century Unitarian move- 
ment. It was a movement which sought to know the truth, to believe in 
what was known, to profess what was believed. Candour was the hinge in 
these relationships. Candour or integrity meant searching for the truth, be- 
lieving what was discovered and, most importantly, professing what one 
believed. It was for this reason that Joseph Bretland (1742-1819), Dissenting 
minister and tutor in Exeter preached on “The Necessity and Importance of 
Forming Right Notions of the Object of Worship,” 38 and Thomas Belsham 
(1750-1829) addressed the supporters of Hackney College on “The Impor- 
tance of Truth, and the Duty of Making an Open Profession of It.” 39 The 
reformation of worship was not just an intellectual affair. It bore on all life. 
The recasting of liturgy, the rewriting of hymns, the refinement of creeds 
were reflections of the Unitarian religious life. Liturgical reform was an 
exercise in candour or integrity.*° It was an attempt to bring the religious 
life into proper relation to the search for truth. 
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SAMUEL GILMAN: UNITARIAN MINISTER AND PUBLIC MAN * 
By Daniel W. Howe 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The public career of Samuel Gilman [1791-1858; minister of the Arch- 
dale Street Unitarian Church in Charleston 1819-1858] is best conceived in 
terms of challenge and response. The challenge Gilman accepted was that 
of exercising moral leadership in antebellum Charleston during a period of 
almost forty years. What responses he made, how and why he made them, 
will be the subject of this address. 


The Unitarian minister of Samuel Gilman’s time expected to be a 
leader in his community. In New England, the “homeland” of the denomi- 
nation, there was a long tradition of clerical leadership in social and intel- 
lectual affairs to which Unitarian ministers fell heir. This leadership could 
take many forms. In the first place, there were customarily two sermons on 
Sunday (morning and afternoon) and sometimes a midweek lecture by the 
clergymen as well. But opportunities for clerical leadership did not stop 
there. The minister could usually anticipate serving on the town school 
board. If the town were large enough to have a library, the minister would 
probably exercise at least informal supervision over it, making sure that not 
only entertaining but also elevating books were stocked. The notes that stu- 
dents at Harvard Divinity School were taking during the period when that 
institution was almost exclusively Unitarian show the young seminarians 
being taught to advise their parishioners about magazine subscriptions, to 
lend them good books, and to confer with them regarding the education of 
their children.1 A few Unitarian ministers of the day chose political careers, 
notably John Gorham Palfrey and Edward Everett. But even if he were 
not actively seeking votes, it seemed natural to the Unitarian minister that 
he help shape public opinion. He took his inspiration for the task from his 
Puritan predecessors and from the prophets of scripture. Social, philan- 
thropic, and literary questions, as well as religious ones, all fell within his 
purview. Such would have been the expectations Samuel Gilman enter- 
tained on the day of his ordination to this Charleston pulpit in 1819.? 


*An address delivered at a symposium commemorating the bicentenary of the Unitarian 
Church in Charlestown, S.C. (December 2, 1972). The author would like to thank the 
members of that church and their minister, the Reverend Justin G. G. Kahn, for 
sponsoring the symposium, and for their hospitality during it. 
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There was another form of leadership which must have been in Gil- 
man’s mind that day; for Gilman and his fellow clergymen it was always as 
important to lead by example as by precept. The Reverend Joseph Tucker- 
man, who ministered to the slum-dwellers of Boston, gave the ordination 
sermon for Gilman. He called attention to the fact that Protestant ministers 
in a free country led by force of character, not through coercion.? The 
Unitarian minister, in particular, had to exemplify that benign composure 
prized by old-time Unitarians. In himself, by virtue of his personality, the 
good minister must typify the divine harmony displayed by the cosmos 
around him. Samuel Gilman put it this way: “There is something within 
me which harmoniously, aye, even melodiously, corresponds with all that is 
without and beyond me,” he said. “My spirit is a microcosm, reflecting the 
very universe of which it is a part.’’* Of course all men, and women’ too, 
possessed this divinity within them; but the minister was, or should be, the 
one who had devoted the most attention to nurturing it. He was the model, 
the paradigm, for the members of his parish. Samuel Gilman had a de- 
manding double role to play as a Unitarian minister in a strange city. He 
must guide his newfound people toward the right (as he defined it); at the 
same time he must be a living embodiment of that right way of life. 


Of all the difficulties posed for Gilman in his new parish, the most ob- 
vious were those connected with the sectional contrast. As a Yankee living 
in the deep south, he might well be the object of suspicion. The minister’s 
heterodox religion, with its strong New England associations, would have 
done nothing to alleviate such suspicion. The antebellum south was not 
generally noted for its receptivity to outsiders with strange ideas. Indeed, 
one historian, after noting the general hostility to Unitarianism south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line, has remarked, “Had Thomas Jefferson lived in the 
1840’s he would have bowed his head in futile rage as the power of reli- 
gious conservatism cast a blacker and blacker cloud over the scattered lights 
of liberalism in the South.” > In an earlier article on Samuel Gilman, I 
focused on his problems as a northerner in the south.* Yet Gilman largely 
overcame the difhculties imposed on him by sectional prejudices. Before 
many years had passed, he and his wife were not only accepted in Charles- 
ton, they were welcomed and honored as outstanding local citizens. The 
process of their acceptance was facilitated by the diversified composition of 
the population in Charleston: many people of New England birth lived in 
this commercial city, and a disproportionately large number of them be- 
came Gilman’s parishioners.‘ But when Gilman had won community ac- 
ceptance, notwithstanding his northern birth and connections, his problems 
of leadership were not automatically solved. For the difficulties Gilman en- 
countered in his public career were not simply geographical in origin. They 
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were problems of moral leadership that were common to many American 
clergymen of the nineteenth century, in all parts of the country. 


After the disestablishment of religion in the American states (it oc- 
curred in South Carolina during the revolutionary era), clergymen no 
longer held an official status as spokesmen for their community. They had 
to rely entirely upon informal influence and their powers of persuasion and 
example. Congregations were free to extend or withhold support from the 
clergyman as they saw fit.* Ministers of tiny denominations, as Unitarianism 
was in the south, found themselves particularly vulnerable and exposed. In 
their attempt to adjust to the situation of religious “voluntaryism” (as his- 
torians have named it), some preachers took up an emotional style of ora- 
tory that played upon the feelings of their hearers. Through manipulating 
the emotions of the people, certain travelling evangelists achieved a quality 
of almost demagogic power. But the cruder forms of revivalistic emotion- 
alism were not for Samuel Gilman. He had been educated as a man of 
reason, a man of the Enlightenment. Such sentiments as Gilman evoked in 
his preaching were usually of a mild and gentle sort. He remained a man of 
scholarly temperament, though he had willingly sacrificed a scholarly career 
when he left his teaching position at Harvard to serve the people -of 
Charleston.? How to exert a quiet, reasonable, and noncoercive form of 
leadership in a country which—north as well as south—was violent, pas- 
sionate, and drifting toward civil war: this was the central problem for 
Samuel Gilman. It was an issue that was critical for the entire clerical pro- 
fession in America during Gilman’s lifetime. 


Although he was a liberal in religion, Samuel Gilman thought of him- 
self as a conservative in his political orientation. He had been tutored dur- 
ing his youth by John Adams’s brother-in-law (Stephen Peabody of Atkin- 
son, New Hampshire), and he never really left Adams’s Federalist party in 
spirit. Gilman did not welcome the democratization of American politics © 
that occurred during what we conventionally term the age of Jackson. He 
found the political life of the time “‘too vehement, eager, passionate, and 
absorbing.” Yet, whatever misgivings Gilman nursed regarding the emerg- 
ence of popular politics, he realized that it was ‘too late in the day” to 
restore rule by gentlemen.}° It would be necessary to make the best of the 
situation by offering the public intelligent guidance. As a minister of the 
gospel, Gilman was anxious to point out that Christianity was the true 
source of “political wisdom and civil liberty.” The social views Gilman 
sought to implement were invariably rooted in religious morality. 


The leadership Samuel Gilman provided to the Charleston community 
reflected-his ideals of moral responsibility; it also reveals how varied his in- 
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terests were and how broad his sympathies. Among the causes to which Gil- 
man lent support were the peace movement and population control. He 
also encouraged enlightened local citizens like Judge Thomas Lee and 
attorney William Crafts in their philanthropic undertakings.!* Gilman cau- 
tioned his people against attaching an exaggerated importance to material 
prosperity; “wealth has no value except as being a means to higher ends,” 
he told them.'? Gilman hoped to establish a systematic program of poor 
relief in Charleston, using the efforts of his friend Joseph Tuckerman in 
Boston as a model, but in this he was never successful. More rewarding 
were the public campaigns the Unitarian pastor waged on behalf of tem 
perance and respect for the sabbath. (Temperance in those days, it should 
be said, was not the same as total abstention from liquor; it literally in- 
volved the “temperate’’ use of alcohol, generally restricting consumption to 
fermented rather than distilled beverages.) Temperance and sabbatarianism 
were two of the most prominent reform crusades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Today we are likely to underestimate their value. The fact is that 
excessive drinking and excessive long hours of work were both major prob- 
lems of the day; the temperance and sabbatarian advocates were addressing 
themselves to genuine social needs.1* Samuel Gilman’s conservatism was not 
complacent. He was a responsible, enlightened conservative. 


In some respects Gilman would seem to us a man ahead of his time. He 
cultivated good relations with the substantial Jewish community in Charles- 
ton, and encouraged the religious reformers among them. He openly criti- 
cised the practice of duelling. He went on record as favoring a better ma- 
terial lot for free laborers. His stand toward slave labor was also that of a 
compassionate and sensitive man. ‘The Gilmans owned slaves; it would have 
been impossible to manage a middle-class household without domestic 
help, and no white persons engaged in domestic service in Charleston. But 
Samuel took an unusual interest in his slaves, offered them private tutoring, 
and according to a strong Gilman family tradition, sent some to the north 
where they were given jobs and freedom. All such activities had to be done 
very quietly, so there is less surviving evidence regarding them than the 
curious historian would like to have. Discretion was essential, of course, 
because as long as the Gilmans were committed to remaining in Charleston, 
it would have been impossible to criticize the institution of slavery pub- 
licly.15 


Basically, however, Gilman the reformer was not so much ahead of his 
time as behind it. Gilman’s reform activities reflected an eighteenth-century 
point of view: a faith in gradual progress, in tolerance and reasonableness, 
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and in the leadership of a paternalistic elite. No doubt Gilman would have 
felt more at home in the south of George Washington than in the south of 
Robert Barnwell Rhett—just as he felt more at home in the north of John 
Adams than in the north of Martin Van Buren. John C. Calhoun was the 
dominant political figure in South Carolina during Gilman’s lifetime, but 
it was the early Calhoun, the young nationalist, who won Gilman’s favor. 
The later Calhoun, apostle of nullification, found Gilman an adversary. 
During the great nullification controversy of 1831-33, Gilman was a promi- 
nent defender of the union and advocate of compromise. The Charleston 
business community in general stood with Gilman on this issue.1* Gilman 
had a cosmopolitan point of view, and it is no accident that he found his 
pastorate in the most cosmopolitan place in South Carolina. But for the 
most part, the state of South Carolina was becoming ever more parochial 
and particularistic during Gilman’s lifetime, leaving the Unitarian minister 
a voice crying in a wilderness. 


Gilman’s public career may be characterized as an effort to maintain 
calm deliberation and quiet reflection in a society where revivalists, poli- 
ticians, and popular agitators were tending more and more to extremist 
positions and emotional rhetoric. From his point of view, responsible lead- 
ership was being undercut by demagoguery. Gilman’s mission under these 
circumstances was to conciliate, to civilize, and to uplift his people. It was a 
mission also undertaken by many educated clergymen, college professors, and 
other cultural conservatives of his day. In this sense Gilman was a repre- 
sentative American intellectual and his problems of exercising leadership, 
while grave, were not unique. 


Gilman himself can most eloquently state his function. Momentarily 
adopting the pose of an ideal parishioner, he explained the calling of the © 
minister as follows: 


We [that is, the congregation] feel our constant danger of becoming worldly- 
minded and earthward-tending. Come and remind us of our higher, better 
destinies. Kindle, but not inflame, our imaginations. Warm, but not distract 
and agitate, our affections. Preserve our thoughts and feelings at a blessed 
medium between every extravagance.17 


In pursuit of this delicate balance between insensitivity on the one hand and 
irresponsibility on the other, Gilman found literature a useful aid. Through 
literature he tried to cultivate the sentiments of patience, human affection, 
and reverence for the American union that he also tried to evoke in his civic 
role. Here, I suggest, is the link uniting Gilman the religious leader, Gilman 
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the man of letters, and Gilman the man of affairs. In all three capacities he 
sought to ‘warm but not distract [or] agitate [the] affections” of his people.18 


Gilman’s favorite literary critic was an eighteenth-century Scotsman 
named Hugh Blair. (Blair, coincidentally, was also a clergyman of theologi- 
cally liberal views.) Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, (pub- 
lished in 1783) approved a modicum of sentimentality in literature as long 
as it was employed in the service of rationality and moral principle. This 
was precisely what Gilman was looking for: Hugh Blair, Gilman declared, 
had “brought religion into the parlor.”!’ Many orthodox clergymen (espec- 
ially in the south) would have dissapproved of fiction as idle and frivolous. 
But Gilman believed such reading could be a valuable means of inculcating 
moral lessons and commendable sentiments. ‘““To shed tears at the tale of 
imaginary or real distress, following with painful interest the fortunes of the 
heroines of tragedy or romance,” might, he told his congregation, “stir up 
the inward waters of your best affections, which would otherwise stagnate 
and be deadened.” But, he added, it was essential to “couple” this private 
emotion with “immediate practical results.” Gilman expected his parishion- 
ers to become better people as a result of their emotional conditioning 
through literature.?° 


In his campaign to legitimate creative writing and put it to practical 
use, Samuel Gilman found an invaluable ally in his wife. Caroline Gilman, 
both as editor of the magazine The Southern Rose and as a writer herself, 
followed her husband’s prescriptions regarding the social purpose of litera- 
ture. She was a frequent contributor of poetry to the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger and the author of several prose works as well.?! Significantly, she 
began as a writer of stories for children, and even after she began to write 
for adults, heavy doses of didacticism and sentimentality remained in her 
writing. During their lifetime, Mrs. Gilman was probably more famous and 
influential than her husband, although his writings have retained a more 
enduring interest. Together, the Gilmans pursued a joint mission of sec- 
tional conciliation, celebration of the quiet and domestic virtues, and gen- 
eral cultural uplift. heir daughter, also named Caroline, became an author 
too and wrote in the same vein.?? There is an interesting parallel between 
the kind of informal “leadership” wielded by such lady authors of the Vic- 
torian era and the influence exercised by clergymen. In both cases the indi- 
vidual was expected to set an example of personal rectitude and had no 
force at his disposal beyond moral suasion. Yet, between the two of them, the 
minister and the feminine author did a great deal to determine the shape of 
Anglo-American civilization in the nineteenth century. Thus not only Sam- 
uel Gilman but Caroline too can be seen as exemplifying a widespread type 
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of leadership and the problems such leaders encountered. Indeed, Dr. and 
Mrs. Gilman provide a perfect model marriage of Victorian taste-makers. 


Samuel Gilman shared his wife’s concern with young people and their 
proper instruction. He had a part-time job tutoring privately for a number 
of years during his Charleston ministry; he also took an interest in the pub- 
lic schools of South Carolina, which were chronically neglected. Like his wife 
he emphasized the importance of the home and proper child-rearing. 
“National happiness, national progress, and national greatness must all be- 
gin in the family,” he observed.?* Gilman was a contemporary of the great 
nineteenth-century educational theorists Horace Bushnell and Horace Mann, 
and clearly participated in the growing preoccupation with the proper nur- 
ture of the young. It is fitting that Samuel Gilman’s kinsman, Daniel Coit 
Gilman (1831-1908), should have become a founder of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale, first president of The Johns Hopkins University, and 
one of America’s greatest educators. 


How does one evaluate the success of Samuel Gilman’s public leader- 
ship? Many of the trends Gilman deplored — especially intolerance and. sec- 
tional hostility — were rapidly on the rise when he died in 1858. Of course 
it would be absurd to expect that any one man could have dissuaded the 
American people from their selfishness and passions or prevented the War 
Between the States. Dr. Gilman himself, if he were here, would probably say 
that he should have been more effective and somehow done more for the 
causes he believed in, for Gilman was a modest and self-critical man. On the 
whole we can conclude that the brand of genteel leadership represented by 
Samuel (and Caroline) Gilman was more successful in shaping America’s 
cultural aspirations and domestic morality than in calming or refining the 
country’s political life. But it is well to remember that the concept of leader- 
ship with which we began was twofold: the Unitarian minister of yesteryear. 
was expected to lead both by precept and example. If Gilman’s political 
precepts. were drowned out in the hysteria around him, his example was 
nevertheless noticed. Samuel Gilman won the affection of people in the 
south while retaining that of people in the north — no mean feat in those 
days. At his death, the Charleston Courier praised Gilman’s “active sym- 
pathy and zealous cooperation in all great and worthy purposes and projects 
of social, municipal, literary, moral, or religious advancement.” At the same 
time the strong antislavery New York Tribune (the paper of Horace 
Greeley) acknowledged Gilman’s “uncommon social qualities, his large 
catholicity of view, and his gracious and conciliatory bearing.”** Any man 
whe could elicit those tributes from two such disparate sources commands 


_ respect. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL WORLD OF SAMUEL GILMAN * 
By Conrad Wright 
Harvard Divinity School Cambridge, Mass. 


Within the past two decades, scholars have begun to explore a problem 
in Unitarian history that had long been neglected. What happened to those 
Unitarians of the second generation who chose not to go the way of the 
Transcendentalists? ‘They were, actually, a majority of the denomination in 
the 1840s and 1850s, and yet little attention has been paid to them. The 
Transcendentalists make a big splash in our historical accounts; they are 
lively and interesting people, whose contributions to American literature and 
involvement in social reform attract the attention of students who may not 
be primarily concerned with religious issues. As soon as Emerson and Parker 
appear on the scene, the attention shifts to them; and the image of non- 
Transcendentalist Unitarianism becomes stereotyped and fixed, as though 
Andrews Norton’s “Latest Form of Infidelity” represented the final point 
beyond which no further movement took place. It then becomes easy to 
assume that Transcendentalism represented the main stream of Unitarian 
development, while the older generation gradually died out. 


The validity of this emphasis on the Transcendentalists, to the neglect 
of their conservative contemporaries, is now being seriously questioned. A 
dozen years ago, Perry Miller noted that a revolution was in the making 
with respect to the ‘“Transcendental” period of New England history. Some- 
what to his dismay, younger historians were beginning to have a good word 
to say for the conservative Unitarians, even for Andrews Norton, whom the 
Transcendentalists had made a special object of attack. The suggestion was 
made that Boston Unitarianism was something more than the “pale nega- 
tions” of Emerson’s deprecatory comment; and it no longer seemed as ob- 
vious as Parker’s partisans had always proclaimed it that the Unitarian 
clergy were base hypocrites for advocating toleration while rejecting Parker- 
ism. “What a revolution in our historiography is adumbrated, let alone 
executed,” Miller exclaimed, “by the very raising of this consideration.”! 


In the course of the nineteenth century, the Unitarians moved a long 
way from the theological verities of the first generation. The old Unitarian- 
ism, of Christianity as a supernatural revelation attested by miracles, com- 





*The substance of this paper was presented at a symposium on Samuel Gilman at the 
Archdale Street Church in Charleston, S.C., December 2, 1972. 
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pletely disappeared. It does not follow that what happened was that Trans- 
cendentalism replaced a moribund Unitarian orthodoxy. If Unitarianism 
had been transformed, the Transcendentalist challenge was only one of many 
intellectual influences that had transformed it. If the generation after the 
Civil War saw the development of new expressions of radicalism, it also saw 
the emergence of a new kind of conservatism. “We have all been on the 
move,” John White Chadwick testified in 1894. “The most conservative to- 
day would have been radicals among us fifty, forty, even thirty years ago.’”2 
When something like a new consensus was achieved, it contained the residues 
of Transcendentalism, but much else besides. By the end of the century, the 
prevailing motif was evolutionary optimism, which found classic expression 
in James Freeman Clarke's phrase: “the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever.” The popularizers of Darwin, like John Fiske, may well have 
contributed more to this triumphant result than did Theodore Parker. 


Not only has this transformation never been analyzed in detail, but 
we have hardly a plausible account of it. One way of opening up the prob- 
lem would be by way of a series of intellectual biographies of a number of 
Unitarians, representing various points of view within the denomination: 
conservatives, radicals, evangelicals, and Broad Church men — to use Bel- 
lows’s scheme of classification in 1865.3 This essay on Samuel Gilman (1791- 
1858), theologically a conservative, may be regarded as a fragment of such a 
larger plan of investigation. 


The material available enables us to focus on two phases of Gilman’s 
career. The first is the period beginning in 1811, including the years of theo- 
logical study and the early part of his ministry in Charleston. Gilman’s 
manuscript reading notes from these years have survived, and they show him 
mastering the conventional Christian supernaturalism of the first generation 
of American Unitarians. The second phase finds a focus in Gilman’s Dud-_ 
leian Lecture in 1848, in which, among other things, he was involved in a 
critique of the theological ideas of Theodore Parker. In this second phase, 
therefore, we may not only see how a conservative responded to the rise of 
Transcendentalism, but also become aware of the way in which Gilman’s 
ideas were changing at mid-century. 


Phase One: Supernatural Rationalism 


A passage from a letter written by Gilman to Caroline Howard in 
March, 1812, provides a convenient starting point for the exploration of the 
first phase. Gilman was twenty-one years of age; he had graduated from Har- 
vard College the previous year and was well launched on his theological 
studies. Caroline, then seventeen, was spending the winter in Savannah. 
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Seven years would elapse before they would be married, but Gilman was 
much in love, and felt obliged in his letters not only to communicate gossip 
and trivia, but also to improve Caroline’s mind. This particular passage is an 
over-all assessment of the state of religion in 1812, in which Gilman was ex- 
pressing the accepted attitudes of the religious liberals of that time and 


place: 


The age of speculative infidelity, Dear Caroline, is no more. The enemies of 
Christ have been driven from argument to argument, till every inch of the 
ground is won by his faithful and unwearied disciples. All the doubts and 
conjectures about the chronology of scripture, all the contradictions of the 
Mosaic history, all the disputes respecting miracles, all the objections to a 
revealed religion, and all the arguments against the revelation by Jesus Christ, 
are at length chased by the overwhelming light of reason. The idle cavillers 
at our religion thought that by attacking its supportors on the ground of 
reason they would surely overthrow them. They imagined that our only castle 
was faith. But they were fatally mistaken. The very weapons they laid hold of 
for the destruction of that beautiful fabric have recoiled with destructive force 
upon themselves. There is now scarcely to be known a man of science and 
learning, who pretends to doubt of the religion of Jesus. Those who railed 
are now abashed by argument, those who hesitated are convinced by demon- 
stration, and those who believed, are confirmed by an accumulated and 
complicated mass of evidence that [defies] opposition. The principal diffi- 
culty at present is, how this bible which we all receive as genuine shall be 
explained. An immense desideratum is, a concurrence of opinion, and an 
union of faith in the whole body of Christians. When this happy state of 
things shall arrive, it is impossible to predict; but there surely seems to be 
an appearance of a tendency towards it, however remote the event may be. 
Toleration is now almost universal. There is no martyrdom for opinion. All 
sects appear to be studying the scriptures principally for the love of truth. 
People of different persuasions are seen uniting to promote the cause of 
Christianity, by missions, Bible Societies, and other institutions, and the 
sword of controversy, though it is yet unsheathed, and wielded with a hostile 
ardour, which the peaceful spirit of Christianity does not allow, — yet is at 
least no more defiled with blood, and is blunted of its cruel sharpness.4 


In this passage, there are at least five themes that need to be identified 
and separated out for examination. There is, first of all, a rejection of what 
Gilman called “speculative infidelity.” ‘Then there is the assertion that 
this infidelity has been destroyed, and revealed religion established, by “the 
light of reason,” — by “demonstration,” and by ‘‘an accumulated mass of 
evidence.” This suggests, in the third place, an attachment to a particular 
philosophical tradition, which we shall identify in due course. Then there is 
an indirect assertion that it would be considerations arising from biblical 
interpretation and criticism that would shape the next stage of theological 
development: “The principal difficulty at present is, how this bible which we 
all receive as genuine shall be explained.” Finally, the confidence is ex- 
pressed that Christians will be able to unite — to find a “concurrence of 
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opinion” — on the simple truths of the religion of Jesus, which is both scrip- 
turally grounded and rationally vindicated. These themes were common- 
places of the time and the place and the group with which Gilman was 
identified. They represent in compact form a rather complex intellectual 
tradition that was one of the main strands of the eighteenth-century Age of 
Reason. 


(1) Speculative infidelity. ‘The age of speculative infidelity,” Gilman 
declared, “is no more.” Infidelity here means Deism, or “freethinking,” as it 
was sometimes called. The deist argued that the Creator has endowed men 
with the faculty of Reason; and that by its use, unassisted by any special 
revelation of God’s will, as in the Bible, men may know of his existence and 
of their duties of piety to Him and benevolence to their fellow men. God’s 
universal revelation of Himself in the creation is all that is required to 
establish religious truth and moral obligation: 

The spacious firmament on high 
And all the blue ethereal sky 


And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


Deism, in short, was an assertion of the sufficiency of Natural Religion; that 
is to say, those principles of religion that can be established by the Reason 
alone. Christianity, as revealed religion, was either dismissed as superfluous 
or attacked as the product of designing priestcraft. 


In the 1790s, Christian believers had thought the threat of infidelity to 
be very great. The first part of Tom Paine’s Age of Reason appeared in 1794, 
while the French Revolution brought not only disorder and the guillotine 
but an attempt to establish a Religion of Reason supplanting Christianity. 
Gilman doubtless had Paine in mind as he wrote to Caroline; for when he 
made a courtesy call on Professor Henry Ware some weeks earlier, the con- - 
versation had largely turned on Paine’s infidelity. In 1813, Gilman read 
James Cheetham’s Life of Thomas Paine, in which the wretched closing 
years of Paine’s life were described, and commented: “I preume the account 
is substantially true; for I have never heard its veracity impeached. If it be 
true, oh that all infidels would read the history of the last years of the life of 
Thomas Paine.’ 


(2) The light of Reason. Gilman thus shared the prevailing adverse 
judgment on Deism, and on Tom Paine as a notorious spokesman for it. 
But, positively, he also shared the prevailing view that Christianity may be 
demonstrated to be a divinely authorized revelation of God’s will. He took 
particular satisfaction in showing that Christianity is validated, not by blind 
faith, or dogmatism, or emotional excess, but by Reason itself, which the 
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deists had too readily taken for granted worked to their advantage: “‘All the 
objections to a revealed religion, and all the arguments against the revelation 
by Jesus Christ, are at length chased by the overwhelming light of reason.” 


The position Gilman had adopted is one that modern historians some- 
times refer to as “Supernatural Rationalism.” It begins with the proposition 
of the deists that there is such a thing as Natural Religion, which can be 
established by the unassisted mind of man. But it denies the sufficiency of 
Natural Religion. On Natural Religion as a foundation there must be built 
a structure of Revealed Religion, to supply additional guidance, beyond 
what the unassisted reason could ever discover, as to the way by which salva- 
tion is to be attained. Furthermore, Christianity is such a revealed religion, 
as may be demonstrated by the evidence of history, especially the fact that 
Christ fulfilled prophecies and worked miracles.® 


Gilman surely heard these prophecies expounded many times from the 
pulpit, and he encountered them in theological books at every turn. One 
such book was George Campbell’s Lectures on Systematic Theology, which 
he read at the very beginning of his theological studies, no doubt in the edi- 
tion reprinted at Boston in 1810.7 Before Gilman was done, he had read all 
of Campbell’s major works, in Church History, Criticism, and Biblical Inter- 
pretation, as well as in Theology. He shared his enthusiasm for Campbell 
with Caroline, in an early letter: 


I am highly pleased with Campbell’s Lectures in Theology. Dr. George 
Campbell was a celebrated Scotch divine, who flourished in the last century, 
and maintains a high rank on the list of its literary men. He died in 1796, 
at the advanced age of 76, having a little before resigned the office of profes- 
sour of Divinity in the University of Aberdeen. But the work which will 
establish his fame with posterity, is the “Philosophy of Rhetoric” of which I 
have heard the most exalted encomiums, and which I shall commence immedi- 
ately after completing the Theological Lectures. Both of these works I own, 
and hope that one day you will derive from them the same pleasure which 
I now have the opportunity of enjoying.8 


Gilman did indeed go on to read the Philosophy of Rhetoric, which 
he found to be “a noble work.’® Some time later he turned to the “Pre- 
liminary Dissertations” prefixed to Campbell’s translation of the Gospels. 
Then, in November, 1814, he turned to Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History with eager anticipation: 

It was with impressions of no ordinary delight that I resolved on reading 
another work of the calm, the clear, the candid, the learned, the amiable 
George Campbell. Three years ago, I set out in my theological career, by read- 
ing his lectures on systematic Theology. The same winter, I perused nearly 
the whole of his Philosophy of Rhetoric. A year ago, I read the most of his 


preliminary dissertations to the N.T. — How important are the subjects on 
which he chose to employ his labors! The mind that cannot be taught by 
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every page of his writings, is either too stupid to learn, or too far advanced 
beyond the reach of instruction. I set no bounds to my anticipation of what 
I shall find in these lectures.10 


Gilman read with approval other spokesmen for Supernatural Ration- 
alism as well. In October, 1813, he noted that in the course of the previous 
year, he had been reading ‘“‘three great writers.” Campbell was one of them; 
the others were Nathaniel Lardner and William Paley. Gilman was especially 
impressed with Paley’s Horae Paulinae (1790), in which the inner consis- 
tency between the Epistles of Paul and the Book of Acts is adduced as evi- 
dence of the authenticity of the New Testament. Paley has “convinced me 
by this work of the truth of the Christian Religion,”!1 Gilman declared. But 
even greater than these three, in his mind, was Samuel Clarke, whose Boyle 
Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion, preached as long ago as 1705, 
he still found to be among the best: 


. to me it seems to contain one of the most condensed, complete, and 
satisfactory defenses of Christianity, that can well be devised. The subject 
is treated with the hand of a master. Every page is deep, yet every page is 
clear. Original thought, acute criticism, enthusiastic love of virtue, are every 
where conspicuous. Moreover, throughout them shines the flame of a gen- 
ious. . . . How much do Lardner and Campbell sink beneath him. I will not 
say Paley, too, for I believe that with as much study and energy, Paley would 
have been as great a man as Clarke. He had the advantage of a century’s new 
discoveries and new ideas.12 


While deists and supernatural rationalists argued bitterly over the 
truth of the Christian revelation, it should be noted that their philosophical 
assumptions were the same. Both accepted the psychology of Jolin Locke, 
and agreed that knowledge is based on sensation and reflection. Religious 
truths were no different from any other in this respect. Hence the deists ar- 
gued that the mind of man, as it experiences the world of Nature through 
the evidence of the senses, will be irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that all © 
this is the product of an intelligent and all-powerful Creator. The Christian 
apologists insisted in addition that a special revelation of God’s will, attested 
by historical evidence, such as the miracles of Christ which were witnessed by 
multitudes, is as firmly established as any propositions that ever depended 
on the testimony of eyewitnesses. So Gilman could write with vast satisfac- 
tion, as noted above, that the very weapons the deists laid hold of for the de- 
struction of Christianity “have recoiled with destructive force upon them- 
selves.” 


(3) The Scottish Philosophy and the response to skepticism. But 
supernatural rationalists were sensitive to another danger to Christian truth. 
Deists might batter at the outworks of the citadel of Christian faith, but the 
skepticism of the acute and subtle Hume threatened to undermine its very 
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foundations. Hume argued that if you start with the assumption of John 
Locke that knowledge is based on the evidence of the senses, then the struc- 
ture of knowledge will disintegrate because no sensations can be found to 
account for certain concepts that tie our experiences together. Take the 
notion of causality, for example. There is no sensation to correspond with 
the idea of cause. Our notion of cause and effect derives from the fact that 
we have become accustomed to the sequence of event A followed by event B. 
But just because we have observed this sequence many times in the past, we 
have no assurance from the evidence of the senses, which Locke declared was 
the ultimate source of all knowledge, that it is inherent in the scheme of 
things and will happen in the future. Since deists and supernatural rational- 
ists alike argued that the universe was the effect of which God was the cause, 
skepticism as to the concept of causality threatened the entire theological 
structure of the Age of Reason. 


‘Hume’s skepticism was felt at another sensitive point as well. For the 
supernatural rationalist, the New Testament miracles were a crucial link in 
their argument. The deists had rejected the miracle stories as fables, since 
there can be no break in the uniformity of natural law. Hume was even 
more subtle in his attack; for his “Essay on Miracles” (1747) he argued that 
even if one allowed the possibility of miracles, they would still be useless as 
evidences of a divine revelation. The Christian apologists relied on the evi- 
dence of witnesses; but “no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, 
unless the testimony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to establish. . . .” 18 Or, to put 
it another way, the chances that the testimony is in error are much greater 
than the chances that a miracle had occurred. 


Gilman found in his reading answers to the skepticism of Hume, just 
as he did answers to the infidelity of the deists. For that generation, the most 
effective response was considered to be that of the Scottish common-sense 
realists, of whom Thomas Reid and Dugald Stewart were leading figures. 
George Campbell, indeed, was a member of the circle that gathered around 
Reid. The Scottish philosophers argued that Locke had been in error in 
supposing that knowledge was a matter of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas in the mind. That position would mean that we would be hard put to 
explain whether there is any correspondence between the idea in the mind 
and the external reality of which the senses take account. Our awareness of 
the external world as being what we experience it to be, the Scottish philoso- 
phers insisted, is a basic intuition, which is self-validating and not depend- 
ent on argument. Before they were done, the Scottish realists had elaborated 
the number of such intuitive judgments so as to restore all the connective 
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concepts, like cause and effect, and personal identity, that seemed necessary 
to tie the structure of knowledge together again. 


That the New England liberals — and not they alone — accepted the 
Scottish revision of the Lockean philosophy is no new discovery; but some 
important recent scholarship has underlined the significance of that fact 
and explored its implications.14 Scottish authors, as might have been ex- 
pected, loom large on Gilman’s reading lists. Campbell we have already en- 
countered. Dugald Stewart was read in 1816, and Gilman apostrophized 
him thus: “If I were allowed to say but one single observation to Dugald 
Stewart, it would be — keep on writing — keep on writing. Every moment 
of time which you devote to anything else is robbing the world of so much 
instruction and delight.” 15 Thomas Brown, third in line of the Scottish 
mental philosophers after Reid and Stewart, attracted Gilman’s attention in 
the early 1820s, and he spent many weeks preparing assessments of Brown’s 
works for publication in the North American Review.1® On one occasion, he 
referred to him as “‘the closest analytical reasoner of modern times.” 17 


As for Hume’s skeptical “Essay on Miracles,’ Gilman found a wholly 
persuasive refutation in Campbell’s “Dissertation,” appended to the Lectures 
on Ecclesiastical History: 


At the conclusion of this volume of lectures is appended the author's cele- 
brated essay on miracles. I have read it. The most prominent reflection 
which strikes the reader from the beginning to the end of this essay, is, that 
Mr. Hume is killed — killed too by a thousand stabs. The slain is slain more 
than thrice... . Oh, what a writer had Hume been, could his mind have 
taken a less metaphysical turn. The same acuteness, which has now been pre- 
empted in the cause of sophistry and error, would have then been employed 
for the maintenance and establishment of the truth. 


Perhaps no controversialist ever réceived a more complete overthrow than 
this farfamed miracle-hero. On the first view, one would hardly imagine it 
possible, [that] any writer of reflection, or jealousy for his literary reputa- 
tion, would commit himself to such a degree as he has here done. It almost 
appears to be a concert between Campbell and Hume, that the latter should 
-have taken a subject and written so carelessly and vaguely upon it as he pos- 
sibly could, that the former might have the glory of combatting and dis- 
crediting it. Must not this answer have secretly embittered the latter days of 
Hume, much as he professed never to be ruffled or anxious? Must not his 
reputation have severely suffered under the blow? And if he had anything 
which he valued, if he had a tender point, if he had an object of adoration, 
was it not his literary reputation? Oh, I know he writhed under this lash 
much and often. His pride, which he was as full of as his own blood, 
never suffered him to confess how far he felt himself wounded. But if his 
heart would have been inspected, I would lay my intellect, that it was wrung 

“by torture on many occasions, and that the name of Campbell particularly 
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was a talisman which could throw him into a fit of inconceivable desperation. 
But I think he was a deep hypocrite, and his hypocrisy could conceal his 
agony —18 


This passage has been quoted at length to remind us that an earlier 
generation saw the controversy over Hume’s essay on miracles in a very dif- 
ferent light than we are likely to do. Campbell’s “Dissertation” had been 
published in 1762; here was Gilman, more than fifty years later, referring 
to it as a “celebrated” essay, and finding its reasoning conclusive. Most 
modern historians of the Enlightenment will give the impression that Hume 
had the better of the argument. After all, we know enough not to believe in 
miracles, or to suppose that they would be of any value to validate religious 
truth; and besides, the fact that Hume is remembered while his critics are 
not creates a presumption in his favor. We need to be reminded that there 
was a time when it was generally taken for granted that men like George 
Campbell and Hugh Farmer — now so obscure that they scarcely rate men- 
tion in a footnote — were acclaimed as having effectively answered him. 


(4) Biblical interpretation. The fourth theme to be found in Gilman’s 
letter to Caroline Howard is the stress on the importance of the critical 
study of the Bible. If one is convinced that Christianity is a divinely authen- 
ticated revelation, then it becomes a matter of the highest urgency to arrive 
at a correct understanding of the documents by which that revelation is 
transmitted to us. This means both a detailed study of the manuscripts, to 
be sure that errors have not crept into the text, and careful analysis of the 
contents, to make sure that theologians and commentators and creedmakers 
have not distorted the pure revelation of God’s will. 


It has been altogether too common for liberals of a later generation 
to suppose that the issue in the days of the Unitarian Controversy was the 
use of reason in religion, as opposed to biblical orthodoxy. But Unitarianism 
on these shores began as a biblical religion. As Channing put it in the Balti- 
more Sermon (1819): “Whatever doctrines seem to us to be clearly taught in 
Scripture, we receive without reserve or exception.’”’ Granted, men’s rational 
powers are not to be despised. Reason must establish the principles of 
Natural Religion, and verify the evidences of Revealed Religion. The use 
of reason is necessary in order to clarify the obscurities of Scripture and 
understand its doctrine aright; and Channing had a sublime confidence that 
the Bible, properly understood, will never be found to sanction irrational- 
ities in doctrine. The recurrent complaint of the early liberals was not that 
the orthodox were too much bound by the Bible in their statement of 
Christian doctrine, but that they were not biblical enough. The great attrac- 
tion of biblical criticism to the liberals was that they were convinced that 
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it would enable them to demonstrate that orthedox views of the Trinity, or 
the dual nature of Christ, or the Atonement, were unscriptural. 


The work of Biblical criticism that impressed Gilman most, as he 
began his theological study, was — not surprisingly — by a Scotsman. It was 
Gilbert Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism (1806), of which Gilman 
wrote, in November, 1813: 


A more interesting book, on a subject apparently so repulsive, I cannot 
conceive. . . . I could not have imagined how much light it would throw 
into my mind. Biblical Criticism is not the dangerous weapon which I had 
once apprehended it. Instead of its having a tendency to overthrow any of 
the vital articles of our faith, it is on the contrary rather calculated to con- 
firm and establish them. Indeed, I almost tremble, when I see with what an 
intrepid and undaunted hand some of these ingenious dissectors open up those 
writings which have so long engaged the implicit and reverend assent of mil- 
lions. I never experienced so strongly the necessity of studying the scriptures 
with redoubled diligence, as I do now. Never was my ignorance so pressed 
home upon me, as by perusing this book. . . . It has excited a curiosity to 
know something more of these invaluable Sacred writings.19 


Gilman’s reading of Gerard came at a time of rapid change in methods 
of biblical study in this country. Heretofore, Americans had confined their 
reading almost entirely to the works of British scholars. Now their horizons 
were widening to include the riches of German critical scholarship. Joseph 
Stevens Buckminster of Boston traveled abroad in 1806, and brought back 
a whole library of books, including many items of German biblical criticism 
not previously available on this side of the Atlantic. An edition of Gries- 
bach’s New Testament was published in Cambridge in 1809. George ‘Tick- 
nor, Edward Everett, Joseph Cogswell, and George Bancroft in due course 
were on their way to German universities to study. Other New England 
Unitarians began to study German, so that they could read Eichhorn, Mich- 
aelis, Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, and De Wette in the original. 


Gilman became aware that the field of biblical criticism was under- 
going radical transformation, but he came along just a bit too early to be- 
come wholly master of the new scholarship. His early studies were under the 
direction of the elder Henry Ware, who represented an older generation, and 
who never did keep up with changing trends. Gilman himself struggled with 
the German language in order to be able to read Eichhorn; but by that 
time he was already settled in Charleston, where the burdens of the parish 
interfered with ambitious plans for study. The story has been told of how 
Gilman and Jasper Adams, then President of Charleston College, resolved 
to study German together; but the only time they could manage to find was 
from five to six o’clock in the morning. “Accordingly,” Gilman recalled, “‘as 
he lived-in my neighborhood, I visited his house every morning at that 
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hour, summer and winter, for about two years. I always found him at his 
post, awaiting my arrival, with his fire glowing and his candle burning, in 
the short and gloomy mornings.” They resolved to read Eichhorn, whose 
many-volumed works Gilman had purchased. “But long periods of indisposi- 
tion or of absence from Charleston, on the part of one or the other, and then 
of enforced removal of residences, dissipated these fond dreams, and we con- 
quered comparatively but a few volumes of the learned Eichhorn.”?° 


(5) A concurrence of opinion. In the short run, the importance of 
biblical criticism for the liberals was that it seemed to provide support for a 
unitarian concept of the nature of God, and an Arminian (rather than Cal- 
vinistic) view of the nature of man. It gave the liberals, they thought, an 
immediate advantage in the doctrinal controversies of the day. Its value in 
the long run lay in the hope that a rigorously critical appeal to scripture 
would heal disagreements, remove grounds for controversy, and promote 
unity in the Christian fold. Already, as they saw it, liberals and orthodox 
held much in common. The principles of Supernatural Rationalism were 
commonplace among trinitarian Calvinists. Liberals and orthodox agreed 
on the chief doctrines of Christianity, even though they differed on particu- 
lar points of interpretation. Both believed in the unity of God even while 
they disagreed on the doctrine of the Trinity; both regarded man as an 
accountable being under God’s moral government, even if they disputed 
over the natural state of man and his power to do the will of God; they 
agreed that our hopes rest in the divine mercy, and that Jesus Christ is the 
instrument of our salvation, even if they were not of one mind as to the 
terms of salvation. ‘The disagreements, the liberal repeatedly declared, were 
over issues that were either peripheral or clouded in obscurity. To the ex- 
tent that the obscurity derived from confusion over the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, biblical criticism would promote agreement. So Gilman wrote to Caro- 
line Howard: “An immense desideratum is, a concurrence of opinion, and 
an union of faith in the whole body of Christians.” 


In Charleston, however, Gilman found himself in a situation in which 
such a concurrence of opinion seemed more remote than it had in Boston. 
To be sure, the separation between the Circular and the Archdale Street 
churches had been managed in such a way as not to arouse ill will. But the 
two churches were launched on divergent courses, and the liberals en- 
countered a good deal of odium in the community at large. “Bitter speeches,” 
Gilman recalled in 1852, “were daily circulated against us with the activity 
of current coin.’’*! He was particularly exercised over the attacks printed in 
a local weekly paper, the Southern Intelligencer. “Epithets the most odious, 
associated ideas the most loathsome, and a spirit and language the most vul- 
gar have been employed against Unitarians,” he complained, “which were as 
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entirely unwarranted by the rules of Christian feeling and good breeding, as 
they were unprovoked by the party assailed.”2? 


Gilman was reluctant to get involved in sectarian wrangling, partly 
because he was confident that the spirit of the age was working to his ad- 
vantage and would ultimately assure a liberal triumph; but he did feel an 
obligation to respond when the liberals were unfairly attacked and their 
views misrepresented. In 1822 he and Martin L. Hurlbut, one of his parish- 
ioners, undertook to reply. They began publication of a biweekly paper 
entitled, significantly, the Unitarian Defendant. It included articles such as: 
“Unitarians Defended by Their Opponents,” and “On the Attempt to De- 
prive Unitarians of the Name of Christians.” Even this mild kind of pole- 
mical writing was not congenial to Gilman, however, and after eleven is- 
sues, the publication was dropped. The circulation of tracts in which relig- 
ious truths might be stated positively, without polemics, was more to his 
taste; and he preferred to put his efforts into the Charleston Unitarian Book 
and Tract Society, founded in 1821, which lasted for thirty years or more. 


Gilman’s theological study and early ministry fell within the period of 
controversy that saw the division of the congregational churches into two 
separate denominations. This controversy is often understood in rather nar- 
row doctrinal terms, with major emphasis on the pamphlet debate be- 
tween Andrews Norton and Moses Stuart over the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and between Henry Ware, Sr., and Leonard Woods over the nature of man. 
It is doubtless inevitable that the attention of historians should be attracted 
to matter of disagreement and episodes of controversy, and should slide cas- 
ually over areas of agreement. The experience of a man like Gilman reminds 
us that most of what liberals stood for was not in dispute, and it clarifies for 
us the perspective from which it was possible to argue, in all sincerity, that 
the orthodox were insisting on drawing a line where none was necessary. _ 
That is to say, the difference between orthodox and liberals was quite as 
much a question of the usefulness of those particular theological debates as 
it was a question of the correctness of the doctrines debated. The most basic 
disagreement between the parties was over the question as to what they 
should be debating about. That difference in priorities sheds more light on 
the controversy that developed than all the pages that scholars have devoted 
to theological and scriptural analysis of the rival Christologies of the two 


factions. 


Phase Two: The Twilight of Supernatural Rationalism 


Having examined the intellectual milieu that shaped Gilman’s early 
theological studies and first years as a preacher, a milieu that he found 
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wholly congenial, we are now confronted with the question: how much did 
his early views change in the course of a ministry of almost forty years? To 
what extent did doctrines that seemed axiomatic in the year 1819 still have 
vitality in the 1850s? Did Gilman adjust his own doctrinal position in re- 
sponse to intellectual changes in the world about him? If Gilman’s views in 
1811-19 represent a wholly typical expression of the liberal Christianity of 
the day — as they surely did — to what extent did his own intellectual 
odyssey parallel that of the denomination to which he belonged? What was 
his response, quite specifically, to the Transcendentalist revolt within Uni- 
tarianism, which agitated the denomination for about a generation, begin- 
ning in the mid 1830s? 


Transcendentalism eludes simple summary or tidy definition. But 
whatever else it may have involved, in the realm of religion it meant a re- 
jection of the entire scheme of apologetics we have referred to as Super- 
natural Rationalism, and indeed of the empirical philosophy on which it 
rested. The long undisputed sway of the Scottish common-sense realists came 
under explicit attack. ‘The great truths of religion, said the Transcendental- 
ists, are not grounded in logical argument or induction from observed facts 
of the world of matter. ‘They are primal intuitions; they are expressions 
of the “religious sentiment,’ which is part of the essential constitution of 
man. Man is by nature a religious being, wrote ‘Theodore Parker: 


The existence of God is a fact given in our nature; it is not something dis- 
covered by a process of reasoning; by a long series of deductions from facts; 
nor yet is it the last generalization from phenomena observed in the universe 
of mind or matter. But it is a truth fundamental in our nature; given out- 
right by God; a truth which comes to light as soon as self-consciousness 
begins.24 


Once the Transcendentalists had shifted the ground of religious 
truth from external evidences to inner consciousness, revolutionary conse- 
quences followed all down the line. The argument for miracles as evidence 
for the divine origin of revealed religion now suddenly seemed trivial. Chris- 
tianity does not rest on miracles, Parker wrote, but on “the truth of its doc- 
trines, and its sufficiency to satisfy all the moral and religious wants of 
man.” 2° The very distinction between natural religion and revealed reli- 
gion no longer seemed to be a useful one. It is the direct, immediate intui- 
tion of the divine that is the primary fact of man’s spiritual consciousness; 
religious doctrines are secondary or derivative; and historic religions, includ- 
ing Christianity, are simply particular expressions of the universal religious 
element in man. 


When Emerson gave poetic expression to views such as these in his 
Divinity School Address (1838), he seemed to many Unitarians to be under- 
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mining the supernatural claims of Christianity. Andrews Norton character- 
ized Emerson’s position — though without mentioning him by name — as 
the “latest form of infidelity.’ Younger Unitarian ministers, George Ripley 
and Theodore Parker among them, replied to Norton. Themselves the pro- 
duct of an earlier controversy, the Unitarians discovered that a rebellious 
younger generation was producing a new controversy within their midst; 
while the orthodox smugly remarked that they had known all along that 
Unitarianism would decline into infidelity and irreligion. 


Gilman was not a conspicuous participant in the controversies that 
swirled around Emerson and Parker. That his sympathies were with the 
conservatives of the day, however, is clear both from the Dudleian Lecture 
he delivered at Harvard in 1848, and from incidental comments in other ad- 
dresses and sermons. He preached on one occasion, probably in the 1850s for 
George W. Burnap in Baltimore, and declared: 


I am further happy in professing on this occasion full theological sympathy 
with your present. and former Pastors. Those views of Christianity which I 
imbibed from the Kirklands, the Channings, and the Wares of my earlier life, 
only inspire me with increasing confidence and reverence as I advance in 
years. The supernatural element in the character of Christ and his religion, 
mingled with, elevating, and strengthening that human reason to which it is 
addressed, seems to me to meet all the wants and capacities, the aspirations 
and the destiny of man. It is such a system that I wish to live and die 
by. . . .26 


Elsewhere he spoke of “the fundamental error of those who reject the idea of 
a special revelation,” and refuted the notion that “the soul of man is nat- 
urally sufficient for its own religious necessities.’ 


At first glance it may look as though Gilman’s doctrinal views had 
not changed at all in thirty years, and that he was simply perpetuating the 
patterns of thought he had so thoroughly mastered earlier. But a closer look - 
at Gilman’s later writings will suggest that more is happening than appears 
on the surface. While the structure of his thought did remain the same, the 
argumentation on which he relied was changing in a significant way. He did 
not live long enough for the new concepts he was assimilating to force a 
major restructuring of his theological position. But his later writings re- 
veal a conservative Unitarian in the process of assimilating certain new ideas, 
only some of which were Transcendentalist, which would eventually trans- 
form the outlook of the denomination. 


Gilman’s Dudleian Lecture in 1848 is especially significant in this con- 
nection. The lectureship had been established a century earlier by Chief 
Justice Paul Dudley, who prescribed four topics to be treated in annual ro- 
‘tation. Two of them were Natural Religion and Revealed Religion; that is 
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to say, for one hundred years the lecturers on this foundation had been ex- 
pounding the principles of Supernatural Rationalism for the benefit of suc- 
cessive generations of Harvard undergraduates. The established framework 
of the lectureship was exactly right to show the extent to which later lectu- 
rers like Gilman were adhering to a tenacious intellectual tradition, or were 
modifying it, or were diverging from it. What Gilman said in 1848, there- 
fore, can be measured directly against familiar standards. 


Gilman began his lecture, which was on Revealed Religion, with a 
summary of current trends in American religion, intended to show that the 
lectureship was not obsolete, and that there was still a job for Dudleian lec- 
turers to do. Then he declared: “I propose confining myself to a single line of 
argument, defending merely the fact of a positive, special supernatural reve- 
lation, in accordance with all but universal belief of the religious portion of 
mankind.”*8 ‘To which the shade of Chief Justice Dudley doubtless nodded 
assent. But the interesting thing is that Gilman did not then turn for proof 
to the Bible, or, indeed, to the religious experience of mankind. Instead he 
turned to science, particularly to geology. Perhaps he had been reading the 
Bridgewater Treatises;** more likely he had encountered a summary in one 
of the quarterly reviews, which were his chief reliance for keeping up with 
current trends in philosophy, religion, and public policy. In any event, what 
geological science seemed to be saying was quite clear. It was that fossil re- 
mains are to be found in different layers of the earth's surface, showing 
that quite different species and genera of animals have existed at different 
times in the past. No one can read the reports of geologists, he declared, 
“without an irresistible conviction, that new, specific, and original impulses 
of designing and creating power have from time to time interposed to 
change the pre-existing order of things, and substitute another in its place."° 


Gilman understood this geological evidence to mean that the uniform- 
ity of Nature, often urged as an argument against miracles, does not preclude 
special intervention by God in the workings of his creation. What is true in 
the domain of Natural History must equally be true in the domain of 
human history, There, Gilman discerned three successive religious eras, the 
transition from one to the next being explicable only in terms of “some 
Kind of special, Divine interposition, entirely extraneous to the ordinary 
workings and principles of human nature.” *! He identified the three eras as 
those of Idolatry, Pure Theism — #e., Jewish monotheism, — and Christian- 
ity. He devoted the middle part of the lecture to a series of arguments de- 
signed to prove that Theism could not have arisen out of Idolatry, or Chris- 
tianity out of Theism, solely on the basis of natural forces operative in the 
culture without special intervention, The gist of the conclusion is found in 
this sentence: 


As the Deity had specially interposed to repair, arrange, and extend the 
material creation by the introduction of successive classes of organized bod- 
ies, there is a commanding presumption that he would also specially inter- 
pose to elevate, educate, and transform the moral agents on whom he has 
conferred a being.32 


From the perspective of today, this pre-Darwinian natural theology 
seems so very naive that we may easily fail to recognize the element of novel- 
ty in it and the extent to which it prepared the way for later developments. 
But it suggests that important changes were in the making. The familiar 
framework of Natural Religion, Revealed Religion, and miraculous inter- 
vention had not yet collapsed; and Gilman probably would have clung to 
them even if he had lived a decade longer than he did. But the argumenta- 
tion under each head was very different from what he had mastered under 
the tutelage of Kirkland and Ware. Formerly, it had been the Newtonian 
cosmology that had provided deists and supernatural rationalists alike with 
rational proofs for the existence of God. Now it was the record of fossil re- 
mains in the rocks. The scientific model appropriated by theologians for the 
construction of Natural Theology was shifting from physics to biology, there- 
by underlining the concept of historical development and making it pos- 
sible for a concept of biological evolution to seem plausible. 


The nineteenth century became historically-minded in a way the eigh- 
teenth had never been; it found it necessary to give genetic, developmental 
explanations for all sorts of phenomena that the eighteenth century had 
handled in non-historical, rational terms. For the eighteenth century, God’s 
revelation through Jesus Christ was an historical event, to be sure; but it 
was one in which the emphasis was on the miraculous interruption of his- 
torical continuity, so that Revealed Religion was an arbitrary intrusion into 
history, rather than something to be understood as the product of historical 
development. But Gilman’s three religious eras were stated as stages of his- 
toric development, even though special intervention was acknowledged at 
particular points in the historic process. One could not pass from Idolatry to 
Christianity without passing through an intermediate stage. The New 
Testament miracles, once the keystone in the structure of Christian apolo- 
getics, now appeared to be no more than a kind of incidental byproduct of 
the notion that God may intervene in his creation. When Gilman could 
write that “the miraculous events recorded in the Scriptures are but har- 
monious appendages to the very idea of a special revelation,” 3 it is evident 
that the old supernatural rationalist apologetics was obsolescent. 


But what was taking its place was not Transcendentalism, even if Gil- 
man’s later sermons sometimes contain what seem to be verbal echoes of 
Theodore Parker. What was taking its place was a philosophy of develop- 
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mentalism, and eventually of evolutionary progress. Many intellectual cur- 
rents were drawn into a new synthesis: the eighteenth century idea of pro- 
gress; the Arminian doctrine of salvation by gradual reformation of charac- 
ter; the material advances of the young republic; scientific work in geology 
and paleontology; the rise of historical studies; Hegelianism; and eventually 
Darwinism. But if Trancendentalism made a contribution to this rather 
incongruous mixture, it was not the most important one. Parker’s Absolute 
Religion, after all, was no more historically conditioned than the Natural 
Religion of the supernatural rationalists had been. 


Historians have often argued that it was the Transcendentalists who 
destroyed the philosophical presuppositions of the first generation of Uni- 
tarians by their attack on Lockean sensationalism and the substitution for it 
of an intuitional epistemology. That is what actually did happen for some 
people, and to that extent it is a sound analysis. But it is far from being the 
whole story. There were many paths from the nonhistorical rationalism of 
the first generation to the developmentalism of the third, and they did not 
necessarily pass through Transcendentalism. Nor was the outcome the ac- 
ceptance of the intuitional epistemology that the Transcendentalists had 
used to undermine the philosophical presuppositions on which the old ver- 
sion of Christian apologetics had rested. There now begin to open before 
us a whole new range of questions about the course of American Unitarian 
history in the mid-nineteenth century that heretofore have not even been 
raised. 


But I think we have discovered enough already to indicate that when 
the story is fully told, Gilman will be found contributing to the earliest 
phase of one of the main lines of development. In view of his growing 
awareness of scientific thought, how would he have responded to the Origin 
of Species, I wonder! 
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UNITARIANISM AND ACCULTURATION: 
JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND IN INDIA 
(1895-1896) 


By Spencer Lavan 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 


Two years after the World Parliament of Religion held in connection 
with the Chicago Exposition of 1893 and the dynamic visits of reforming 
Hindus Swami Vivikenanda and Protap Chunder Mozoomdar,’ Jabez 
Thomas Sunderland, minister of the Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, renewed a Unitarian presence in India. The death in 1886 of Harvard- 
educated Charles Dall, thirty-one years the A.U.A. missionary in Calcutta, 
had left the floundering Unitarian mission without leadership.? Although 
its traces were all but gone when Sunderland arrived at Calcutta in Janu- 
ary, 1896, the impact of Dall’s ministry was still very much present in the 
surviving leadership of the Bengali-based Hindu reform movement, the 
Brahmo Samaj. 


The Brahmo Samaj movement had been founded in 1828 by the 
noted Bengali social and religious reformer Raja Rammohun Roy seven 
years after Roy had first attempted to support the founding of a Unitarian 
Church in Calcutta with the help of the Rev. William Adam, a Baptist con- 
vert to Unitarianism. In its origins, Roy wished to reform religious Hindu- 
ism in the same way that Unitarianism saw itself as a reform of Calvin- 
ism in New England. In social and educational fields, Roy had been strong- 
ly influenced by the British and Christian presence in India in urging an 
end to such inhumane practices as widow burning (sati) while pressing ~ 
for progressive kinds of education. As has been the case in so many sectarian 
movements both in India and America, the Brahmo Samaj twice split over 
factional issues. In 1866, the youthful missionary and progressive reformer, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, deeply influenced by liberal Christianity split with 
Debenranath Tagore, very much more conservative in wishing the Samaj 
to maintain its Brahmin Hindu identity. Tagore then became leader of the 
Adi or Original Brahmo Samaj while Sen led younger members into the 
Brahmo Samaj of india. In 1879, a second split occurred in the latter group 
when Keshub and his closest supporters formed the Church of the New Dis- 
pensation (Navavidhan) following a series of issues which had moved Sen 
closer to traditional Hindu asceticism and devotionalism. He had gone so 
far as to proclaim himself a “prophet,” an action not acceptable to most of 
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the Brahmo Samaj of India or Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. It was thus three 
different versions of the Brahmo Samaj that Sunderland would encounter 
during his travels in India.’ 


Just as Charles Dall had responded to religious needs of India by read- 
ing about the controversies of Rammohun Roy and William Adam as a 
divinity student in the late 1830's, so also did Jabez Sunderland grow in both 
his Unitarianism and his concern for India by following the experiences of 
Charles Dall’s mission in the pages of various Unitarian journals. Sunder- 
land, like William Adam a convert from the Baptist faith, became increas- 
ingly interested in India while serving as editor of the conservative Chicago- 
based Unitarian in the 1880's. During this period he published his extensive 
correspondance with Hajom Kissor Singh,* founder and leader of the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian movement in a remote area of Assam. 


Jabez T. Sunderland’s significance for American Unitarianism has 
never been adequately explored.® Born in Yorkshire, England, in 1842, his 
family moved to the United States while he was still a young child. He re- 
mained active into his ninety-fourth year, continuing his voluminous writing 
to the end of his life. Even in 1936, his death came not as the result of ill- 
ness but from injuries sustained in a fall at his home in Ann Arbor. He had 
returned there after retiring from his last pastorate in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, at the age of eighty-eight. His extant correspondence spans great Uni- 
tarians of two distant periods: James Freeman Clarke (1810-1888) on the 
one side, and John Haynes Holmes (1879-1964) on the other.® 


Sunderland was clearly the earliest public American supporter of the 
Indian nationalist movement. By attending the Indian National Congress 
sessions held at Poona in 1895, he may well have been the first American 
ever to attend or speak at that important organization. At home, he was 
very much the mid-westerner, a Unitarian of theistic orientation, though not 
explicitly the Christian Unitarian Charles Dall had been. Neither was he of 
the more radical bent of the Free Religious Association Unitarians who rep- 
resented the ethically but not theistically-oriented Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


Sunderland was educated at the University of Chicago, receiving his 
B.A. in 1867 and M.A. in 1869. One year later, he also received a B.D. 
degree from the Baptist Theological Union, having already served a church 
in Omaha. When ordained, he served another Baptist pulpit in Milwaukee 
from 1871 to 1872. His switch to Unitarianism occurred at this point. As 
with so many other “converted” clergy, Sunderland’s first four-year Unitar- 
ian pastorate was in a small New England parish, in this case, the small 
western Massachusetts town of Northfield. After two years of service in a 
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small Chicago church, he began two decades of editorial service to The 
Unitarian, a conservative competitor to the emerging radical Unitarian 
journal of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Unity. Ironically, Sunderland would later be 
a frequent contributor to Unity during the 1920’s, when John Haynes 
Holmes was its editor. 


It is difficult to imagine that Sunderland’s Unitarian ministerial career, 
which spanned fifty years and some ten churches, also included a twenty- 
year ministry at Ann Arbor, Michigan. This period, 1878-1898, included 
his service as Secretary to the Western Unitarian Conference as well as the 
year spent in Europe, the Middle East and India. Sunderland’s sympathy 
with the Brahmo Samaj movement and social reform in India was first 
articulated when he represented the interests of the A.U.A. in the West 
during the 1886 controversy. In a pamphlet written that year, Sunderland 
urged Unitarians to be theists in the social ethical tradition of Theodore 
Parker, whose writings had so strongly influenced Brahmos such as Keshub 
Chunder Sen, Protab Mozoomdar and Charles Dall’s close friend, Rakhal 
Das Haldar.* Sunderland had stood firm on the Western Conference charter 
words “Kingdom of God” where William Channing Gannett and others 
were moving away from theism and Christianity towards a wording, “Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character’’.® 


What disturbed Sunderland about this controversy was that those who 
wished to exclude theistic and Christian wording from the statement of 
purpose claimed that they, themselves, were theists not wishing to impose 
the wording on others. It was not a conservative-radical issue, Sunderland 
asserted, since he described himself as ‘‘a radical of the Theodore Parker and 
Emerson type.” For him, it was a battle ‘“‘distinctly between radical broad, 
progressive, ethical theism — theism in its most advanced and undogmatic 
form — and non-theism.”® While Sunderland’s position lost in the Western 
Conference, it won the day at the national conference held in 1894 at Sara- 
toga, New York, where Unitarians publicly accepted “the religion of Jesus” 
and that “practical religion is summed up in Love to God and Love to 
Matinee death? 


Sunderland’s theological position, so clearly articulated before his de- 
parture for India, demonstrates how far mainstream Unitarianism had 
moved from the Channing-Ware-Dewey orientation Dall had brought to 
India with him in 1855. Dall explicitly never discussed Emerson, very much 
outside the pale of conservative Unitarianism during the early years of Dall’s 
ministry. He had quietly allowed the transcendentalist Parker to slip into 
Calcutta libraries though Dall had certainly never written Boston asking for 
Parker’s works during Parker’s lifetime. 
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II 


When Jabez and his wife, Eliza Sunderland, prepared to take a year’s 
leave after seventeen years of service in Ann Arbor during the summer of 
1895, they expected to spend the summer in Oxford, some of the year in 
Europe and one winter month in Egypt. During their summer in England, 
however, leaders of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, aware of 
Sunderland’s leadership abilities, his correspondence with the Khasi Uni- 
tarian Hajjom Kissor Singh and concerned about the state of the triply- 
divided Brahmo Samaj movement, asked Sunderland to consider spending 
a portion of the year in India. He wrote in his diary of an offer made Sep- 
tember 11, 1895, “to investigate the religious situation there, especially as 
to openings for Unitarianism, and as to the present condition of the Brahmo 
Samaj, they to pay my expenses in full on the other side of Egypt.” 


September and October 1895 were then devoted to reading, extensive 
correspondence and broad publicity throughout the English Unitarian com- 
munity. Sunderland’s reading included such materials as Mary Carpenter's 
Last Days in England of Rammohun Roy, Mary Collet’s Brahmo Yearbooks, 
and Mozoomdar’s Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Samaj.1? By mid-No- 
vember, Sunderland was on board ship for Bombay. His diary relates how 
sensitive he already was to the situation of low caste Hindu sailors whom he 
witnessed eating rice and curry out of a common bowl, “sleeping wherever 
they can,” wondering how much pay they received.13 


Sunderland’s first two weeks in India were spent in a whirlwind of 
appointments and speeches in Bombay. Met at his ship by Brahmo B. B. 
Nagarkar, Sunderland attended a Brahmo Samaj service at his host’s home 
his very first night in India. The reaction he has left in his diary was not 
entirely positive: 


The singing and chanting was according to Hindu music and not European 
and was very weird . . . it seemed to me all in a minor key, half a wail. The 
service was very devout.14 


As the service was entirely in Marathi, it is no wonder Sunderland had diffh- 
culties in relating to it as worship. 


His experience in meeting Justice Mahadev Govind Ranade the 
following morning was a far more positive one. “He puts on no style and is 
very approachable,” Sunderland noted in his diary, reporting on their con- 
versation and Ranade’s questions about English and American Unitarianism. 
Ranade informed Sunderland of the coming meetings of the Indian National 
Congress and National Social Conference of which he was General Secre- 
tary.'® It was here that Sunderland would receive his initiation into Indian 
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political and social concerns, a dimension of Indian life which would involve 
him deeply the remainder of his own career. One week after his arrival, 
Sunderland addressed the Bani Israel Society, talking on Reform Judaism in 
America and leaving the works of Channing, Parker and other Unitarians 
for their library. The following evening a crowd of a thousand persons heard 
Sunderland speak on Unitarianism. The size of the crowd caused him some 
anxiety. He wrote in his diary, 


India is a land of orators and they speak without manuscripts or notes 
which I have not been accustomed to. I saw that I must speak here not nead, 
and dreaded it. But I shalt not dread it so much now.17 


Towards the end of November, Sunderlund. spent a week in Madras. 
At the Elphinstone Hotel he was moved as he had been on ship board by 
the plight of the servants. He wrote that while all the other guests called 
‘their servant, “boy,” he did the same but was ashamed to do so. “I want to 
call him Mr.’28 Sunderland had not yet fully learned the harsh realities of 
caste and status in India. As Charles Brooks!® and Charles Dall had. done 
before him, Jabez Sunderland sought and finally found the second William 
Roberts, now seventy-five years of age, still ministering to the little Unitar- 
ian Church described by Sunderland as being “‘in pretty forlorn condition.” 7° 
William, Jr., he reported, had been “faithful and devoted.” When younger, 
Sunderland judged, he must have been fairly efficient but at present “his 
work has been pretty crippled from want of funds.” He was depressed by the 
feeling that Madrasi Unitarianism had not changed much in one hundred 
years, that it was still small and weak. Sunderland preached to a congregar 
tion of eighty on December 1, however, describing his listeners as a “motley, 
curious throng, men, women and children, sitting some on chairs, some on 
benches and some on the floor, with bare feet, many of the men also with 
bare legs.’”’2! Roberts read the service in Tamil, Sunderland preaching, bap- 
tizing Robert’s one year old child and leading a discussion on the future of 
the school and the church. Sunderland found the church still to be divided, 
the schism going back to the issues of 1861 when Charles Dall had attempted 
mediation of charges by Akbar Masih,?? that William Roberts had had an 
affair with Masih’s wife. Madrasi Unitarians still believed that their only 
hope for progress and status would be the presence of a European mission- 
ary. This request dated back to the original William Roberts’ letters to 
Thomas Belsham in 1818 and had never been fulfilled.?% 


While at Madras, Sunderland also addressed the Brahmo Samaj. Both 
in Madras and in the Khasi Hills, Unitarians existed alongside Brahmos in 
the indigenous populations, but in both cases Unitarians were represented 
among the low caste and tribal peoples while Brahmos were almost entirely 
- reform-oriented Hindus largely of Brahmin background. Returning to Bom- 
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bay, his headquarters for the trip, Sunderland next headed northeast for 
Ahmedabad, Jaipur, and Delhi. In Ahmedabad, he met with and addressed 
the Brahmos, visited a school founded by English Unitarian Mary Carpenter 
and had his first encounter with two members of the Arya Samaj.?4 In Delhi, 
Sunderland resided with a British civil servant in whose justification of 
British rule in India, Sunderland found much with which to disagree. The 
first few weeks in India, even as the representative of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, had already helped to solidify his feelings that 
British rule in India was not all that, Charles Dall, for example, had be- 
lieved it to be. 


Continuing on to Agra, Sunderland lectured at Victoria College and 
met with a Prof. Dhur, leader of the small Brahmo chapter at Agra. At 
Lucknow, Sunderland delivered two lectures on Sunday, December 15. Meet- 
ing with Brahmo leaders he noted in his diary, “It was the voice of nearly 
all that India is ripe for Unitarian thought and ideals. They believed that a 
Unitarian mission here would strengthen the Brahmo Samaj movement 
without compromising it.’’?> These Brahmos expressed for the first time, out 
of the earlier Calcutta and Dall context, the feeling that Unitarianism and 
Brahmoism were, in fact, compatible and not necessarily competing for the 
same congregations. Sunderland’s impression of the Brahmo missionary for 
the Lucknow area was likewise most positive. Of Lakshmana Prasad, he 
wrote, “He seems like an earnest, intelligent and very devoted man. He 
gets no salary but lives upon what people choose to give him. I am quite 
impressed with his self-forgetting devotion.” 26 


At Allahabad, Sunderland saw another side of pro-Unitarian enthus- 
iasm in the person of the peripatetic Akbar Masih. Masih had first met 
Charles Dall in Calcutta in 1860, after which he had traveled to England 
where he received educational support from English Unitarians. In 1861, 
Masih returned to work with the Madras Unitarians. His brief ministry in 
Madras had proved far more disruptive than helpful, however. Since 1861, 
Masih had worked in various towns in the Northwest, translating Unitarian 
tracts into Urdu and corresponding regularly with Brooke Hereford, the 
English Unitarian minister who was now serving at Arlington Street in 
Boston. Sunderland discerned rightly that Masih was not an organizer but 
rather given to theological argumentation. He had spent his Unitarian years 
writing and publishing texts, aiming his polemics towards Muslims and 
“native Christians” whom he believed to be the best subjects for conversion. 


Sunderland spent the last week of 1895 at Poona attending meetings 
of the Indian National Congress and National Social Conference. His first 
stop in Poona, however, was at the school of Pundita Ramabai, one of the 
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first great woman reformers of India whose career Sunderland had and 
would continue to follow closely the rest of her life.27 What impressed Sun- 
derland most about the meetings of both associations, above the six thousand 
persons in attendance, was the fact that the leaders of both the Congress 
and Conference were the same Brahmos he had been meeting on his lecture 
tours throughout India. Somehow, Sunderland had not realized that the 
leaders of progressive religious movements were also involved in what were 
then the most progressive political and social movements. Sunderland was 
delighted with this discovery. After sitting on the platform for the opening 
session of the Indian National Congress, he moved down among the Luck- 
now delegates wearing one of their badges. The third day of the Congress, 
Sunderland spoke on the need for more government support of education 
in India,?® thus following in the tradition of William Adam and Charles 
Dall both of whom had been staunch advocates of improved educational 
programs. 


At the home of the noted scholar Professor R.G. Bhandarkar, Sun- 
derland conversed again with Justice Ranade on the plight of Negroes in 
America, a subject of much embarassment to Sunderland. On the train from 
Bombay to Calcutta following the conferences, Sunderland spoke frequently 
with Surrendra Nath Banerjee, a Brahmo and noted Bengali leader of the 
Congress movement.?® 


Il 


Passing through Calcutta for only a day or two, Sunderland pressed on 
to Assam for the three-week journey among the Khasi Hills Unitarians. 
Traveling by boat up the Brahmaputra for three days and two nights, he 
finally reached Gauhati and continued up the mountain road by horse-drawn 
carriage. Warmly received by Robin Day and a number of the Khasi Uni- 
tarians in Shillong, Sunderland met his first day both with Brahmo leaders 
and members of the Unitarian community there.®° 


Sunderland was at once impressed by the Khasis. Visiting the Unitar- 
ian School, later named in his honor as the first “European” to visit the Uni- 
tarian community, he learned of their strong desire for an American or 
British missionary. Due to the sudden death of H. K. Singh’s mother, the 
leader and founder of the Unitarian movement did not meet Sunderland 
until the latter went to Jowai, Singh’s home village. On January 10, Sunder- 
land, although suffering serious back pains, began an arduous journey 
through the mountains to visit Unitarians in four or five Khasi Hills com- 
munities. Riding the thirty-three miles to Jowai on horseback, he was deeply 
_ moved by the beautiful mountain scenery sharply in contrast with the flat 
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dryness he had seen throughout North India. Two days later, at Jowai, 
Sunderland met with Singh and the Rev. David Edwards, a Khasi convert 
from Methodism and the only seminary-educated Unitarian among the 
Khasis. Edwards served the small congregation at Mowkaiwow where Sund- 
erland would visit on the trip out to Raliang. These three, with other Uni- 
tarian followers, worshipped together daily while discussing the needs of the 
Khasi mission program.*! 


The two day journey from Jowai to Nongtalong was undoubtedly the 
highlight of Sunderland’s visit among the Khasis. H. K. Singh, David Ed- 
wards and three others with some nine accompanying servants made up the 
party covering the difficult terrain. Sunderland commented pointedly in his 
diary that it took three or four servants in India to do the work that one 
would in America. Over the roughest cliffs, Sunderland rode in a thappa, 
that is, he was carried in a special basket on the back of one of the servants. 
This he at times found so frightening, that he preferred to take the risks of 
climbing over the rocky cliff terrain himself. On this leg of the trip, Singh 
traced for Sunderland as he had in earlier correspondence, his conversion 
from Methodism, the impact of William Ellery Channing’s “Unitarian 
Christianity Most Favorable to Piety” upon his thought, and the helpfulness 
of Charles Dall in providing more Unitarian materials. 


Nongtalong, the destination of the two-day treacherous climb, was the 
first village where Khasi Unitarians had gathered in worship some ten years 
earlier. There the Polang family had kept the community together despite 
harrassment by followers of Khasi traditional religion. and some zealous 
Methodists. At Nongtalong, H. K. Singh and Sunderland led a council to 
formally ordain David Edwards into the Unitarian ministry, with the serv- 
ice being performed in the tiny church on Saturday, January 18, 1896.5? 


The impact of Jabez Sunderland upon the simple Khasi Unitarian 
community has continued to the present day. The school at Kench’s Trace, 
Shillong, has been named after him. He is remembered today as a patron 
saint, ten thousand miles from his home by a generation of people who 
never met him, while he has been all but forgotten by the American Unitar- 
ianism he served most of his life. In his diary, Sunderland wrote that he too 
had learned much from the Khasis: 


I find in these simple, earnest, warmhearted, hardworking, in their way in- 
telligent and manly people much that attracts me. Their warmth of feeling 
towards me was very touching. They clung to me and could hardly let me go. 
And I confess it was with much feeling I parted with them ...I have had 
so much to do from the first with starting the Unitarian movement among 
them that they seem to me almost like my children.38 
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Supporting the Khasis’ desire to have a foreign missionary in their midst, 
Sunderland strongly believed that in order to gain the respect of the Gov- 
ernment and to compete with Catholics and Methodists, a missionary should 
be sent. Thus, where the Madras community never succeeded in obtaining a 
full time foreign worker, Khasi Unitarians have had a nearly continuous 
record of British Unitarian assistants including the late Margaret Barr who 
spent thirty-four years among the Khasis. 


IV 


The last weeks of Sunderland’s Indian visit were spent in Calcutta 
essentially to study conditions in the Brahmo Samaj to discern what future 
the organization might have. After settling in at the India Club, Sunderland 
first attended a service of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, the mainstream 
faction which had broken with Keshub Sen after the Kuch Behar marriage 
in 1879.34 Later the same day, Sunderland was guest at the home of a son of 
Debendranath Tagore, an occasion which brought together representatives 
of all three branches of the Samaj. The event was purely social including in 
it readings and music from Rabindaranath Tagore’s early poetry. This same 
day, Sunderland went home with Protap C. Mozoomdar for tea, and together 
they went to visit Keshub’s home and tomb.*5 


At the New Dispensation (Navavidhan) service Sunday evening, Sun- 
derland was aware of the sharply contrasting Vaisnava influences at work 
as compared with the Sadharan chapters he had previously visited. “Just an 
hour given,” he wrote in his diary, “to wild singing, chanting, beating a kind 
of drum, clanging cymbals, blowing conch shells, swaying body, hands and 
dancing.”’ On January 27, a service with participants from all three Samajes, 
held at the home of Debendranath Tagore, seemed to indicate the fact that © 
Sunderland’s presence as the first Unitarian clergyman in Calcutta since 
Charles Dall’s death a decade earlier, was a symbol of unity. Though 
Sunderland continued to attend sankirtan at the New Dispensation and to 
have dinner with A. M. Bose, President of the Sadharan Samaj, he also con- 
tinued his presence at joint receptions and ceremonies. 


The commencement of organized unity plans came with the suggestion 
of Professor P. K. Roy who proposed regular services be conducted in English 
with a Unitarian missionary who could help strengthen the Samajes from an 
organizational and business standpoint. He also suggested that Brahmos 
might attend Oxford or Meadville seminaries to prepare for leadership, a 
plan that was developed during the next decades.%¢ 
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On February 2, Sunderland noted in his diary, 


Many here feel that the Brahmo Samaj is passing through a crisis. (1) Its 
old leaders are passing away; (2) The Samaj is divided; (3) There is no leader 
as there used to be under Rammohun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen; (4) 
There is a great revival of Hinduism; (5) Theosophy which is hostile to the 
Samaj is flourishing here under Mrs. Besant (now here) and others. 


This latter point was of greatest concern to Sunderland. He commented that 
Annie Besant was that very week in Calcutta lecturing on theosophy but also 
advocating caste and Hinduism “in its nearly or quite full form.” This, he 
said, would do much harm, turn people back “to their old superstitions,” 
stop the reform movement. “Viviekenanda,” Sunderland declared, “is doing 
the same.”’ 37 


While Sunderland’s assertions about Brahmo divisions and leadership 
seem obvious enough, American Unitarians of his day were largely un- 
familiar with the situation. Except for P. C. Mozoomdar’s visit to America in 
1893, a visit largely taken up by his activities at the Parliament of Religion 
and with the Lowell Lectures, the American Unitarian Association had had 
little contact with the Brahmos since the deaths of Dall and Keshub in the 
mid-1880’s. The British Unitarians had sent Sunderland specificially with 
the charge of investigating the Brahmo situation. 


What is especially interesting about Sunderland’s comments on Theos- 
ophy and Vivikenanda is that he had encountered both Vivikenanda and 
Mozoomdar at Chicago in 1893. Vivikenanda had received far more publicity, 
though Mozoomdar had been appointed to the Program Committee by 
Unitarian efforts. His 1893 visit and his subsequent support had come from 
Unitarians as well. Sunderland’s support of the Brahmos over against these 
two other surging religious forces was almost sectarian in its determination; 
however, it was also based firmly in Sunderland’s social-ethical-theistic orien- 
tation which he had so clearly articulated in his reflective statement about 
“The Issue in the West.” Although Vivikenanda’s movement had a social 
service emphasis to it, and Annie Besant was certainly “theistic,’’ both con- 
tained elements of mysticism and asceticism not in keeping with Sunder- 
land’s feelings about the nature of religious experience. Of course, the New 
Dispensation Brahmo Samaj also had its emphasis in Vaisnava devotional 
mysticism (bhakti). But, it had had its roots in the rational reform move- 
ment of Rammohun Roy and its development in the progressive social reform 
of Keshub Sen before the latter had turned to ascetically-oriented devotional- 
ism. The later phase of Keshub’s career and the attitudes expressed in it 
Sunderland clearly disliked. Writing in his diary while reading the English 
works of Keshub, he wrote: 
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There was a quality of real genius in him. But he was ambitious, egotistical 
and unbalanced! So it seems to me. If he had only been humble, unselfish, 
as sane and wise as he was brilliant, what a work he might have done! To 
what a height he might have lifted the Brahmo Samaj movement, instead 
of leaving it divided, distracted, almost ruined by his insane follies.38 


Jabez Sunderland’s bias and the limits of his understanding are clarified 
by these remarks. Though he sincerely wished to work out a settlement 
among the three samajes, his personal bias favored the Sadharan, or Progres- 
sive Samaj, the branch which stood in the middle between Tagore’s Adi 
Samaj and Keshub’s Navadidhan. Yet Sunderland’s relations with Protap 
Mozoomdar were cordial and understanding. This points up the differences 
between Keshub and his cousin Protap, but also points up how Protap was 
capable of planting his feet in two directions: the bhakti asceticism of 
Keshub (though he was clearly neither a supporter nor instigator of it) and 


the more rational social-ethical orientation of English and American Uni- 
tarianism. 


Mozoomdar, for example, even as a “left-wing” representative of the 
New Dispensation, was appointed as Secretary of the Brahmo Samaj Com- 
mittee formed at Sunderland’s request. The basic object of the newly founded 
committee was to overcome the petty rivalries in the Samaj and urge co- 
operation at levels of mutual interest. As well, the committee would seek “to 
establish practical methods of cooperation . . . [with] the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association.”’ 39 


In letters between Sunderland and Mozoomdar written after Sunder- 
land’s return to England, the purpose and desire of cordial relations between 
Brahmos and Unitarians was fortified. How different this spirit was from 
that expressed twenty-five years earlier at the time Charles Dall declared him- 
self as “Christian Brahmo” and the editor of The Indian Mirror did what he 
could to read Dall out of the movement! Writing that every day he had spent 
in Calcutta, even in India, had reassured him of the common cause Brahmos 
and Unitarians had, Sunderland asserted, 


Our faith is the same, our ideals are the same, our spirit is the same. Our 
names differ. But in what we are endeavouring to be and do we are one. 
Even in the matter of the spiritual leadership of Christ, I find, somewhat 
to my surprise, that there is practically no difference. While our Brahmo 
brethren hold, with us, that Christ was man, simply and only, I find that 
most of them hold as strongly as we do, that he is the greatest of the world’s 
prophets and religious teachers . . . who has done more than any other to 
“show us the Father” and to win men to a holy life.40 


At an organizational level, Sunderland made eight proposals, five of 
which were quickly pursued by the new joint committee. These included 
urging British Unitarians to send a missionary who would work to promote 
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Brahmoism and unity among Brahmos rather than re-establish a competing 
Unitarian movement; the creation of a joint Unitarian-Brahmo postal mis- 
sion emanating from Calcutta; promoting and supervising the sale of Uni- 
tarian books in Calcutta; arranging to send young Brahmos to Manchester 
College, Oxford; and finally, direct financial aid from the British Unitarians 
to support their missionary and other educational and philanthropic work. 
The Brahmo Samaj Committee was composed officially of sixteen persons, 
six each from the Sadharan and Navavidhan and four from the Adi Samaj.* 


P. C. Mozoomdar had written both the Inquirer and Christian Register 
praising the work Sunderland had undertaken among the Brahmos. Reflect- 
ing in his letter to the Inquirer that Sunderland’s visit had been anticipated 
by many who feared either that he was an evangelical missionary or that he 
was a secular universalist, Mozoomdar stressed how 


by his genial sympathies, broad culture, and genuine religiousness, he has 
proved that an enlightened Christian and an enlightened Hindu are very 
like and very close to one another, though certainly not the same. . . . His 
whole testimony has been accepted by the whole Brahmo Samaj without a 
dissentiate voice so far.42 


A committee such as Sunderland’s presence had stimulated would have 
had no chance of success before he had come. He would make the ideal 
missionary but, failing the possibility of his return to India, Mozoomdar 
asked the British Unitarians to find a man of equal stature. Calling also for 
support in theological education and a post office mission, Mozoomdar con- 
cluded his letter by emphasizing that such an arrangement between the Uni- 
tarians and Brahmos would not compromise either or totally identify one 
with the other. The first recipient of the one hundred pound annual scholar- 
ship to Manchester College went to Promotho Lall Sen, nephew of Keshub. 
Subsequent recipients were such notable Brahmo figures of the 20th century 
as Bipin Chunder Pal, Hem Chunder Sarkar and V. R. Shinde of Poona. 
When the British and Foreign Unitarian Association voted in its annual 
meeting of May 1896, to support the Sunderland-Mozoomdar requests, they 
could not know the significance of their action for a temporary renewal of 
the Brahmo Samaj and for the specific contribution it would make to three 
major Indian leaders of the coming decades. 


Unable immediately to find a minister who would go to India for three 
years, the British Unitarians agreed to send the Rev. James Harwood on a 
lecturing tour. His visit included Calcutta and the Khasi Hills. While his 
stay in India was only four months, it reconfirmed Sunderland’s commitment 
to the Brahmos made the previous year. British Unitarians knew of the in- 
terest in their work simply from letters received. In 1896 alone they shipped 
685 books and 12,429 tracts directly to persons in India requesting material.*2 
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The impact of Jabez Sunderland’s journey to India went far beyond 
a revitalization of the Brahmo Samaj and a scholarship program in England 
for Brahmos. The impact of openness and interchange, following two years 
after the more idealistic and grandiose World Parliament of Religions, 
meant that acculturation was truly possible. Not only were Brahmos more 
responsive to western religious liberalism, but American and English Uni- 
tarians, as a result of the Mozoomdar visits and the Sunderland lectures on 
his return, were also far more sensitive and informed. The hostilities of 
Charles Dall’s later years seemed to have passed. 


Two years later Sunderland would retire from Ann Arbor, serve a brief 
unsuccessful ministry in Oakland, California, and then a year in London 
before accepting a call to the church in Toronto where, coincidentally, 
William Adam and Charles Dall had served before him. Throughout these 
‘years as well as during subsequent ministries in Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Ottowa, Ontario, Sunderland lectured regularly on Indian religions, the 
Brahmo and Arya Samaj reform movements, and on Christian missions in 
general. While still in Ann Arbor, he published the tract, “Christian Missions 
in India,” 4 his first of many indictments of western and Christian influences 
in the subcontinent. In 1903, he published in Unity “Missionary Work in 
the Unitarian Churches,” * calling for a missionary spirit beyond the usual 
sectarian spirit. 


The highlight of Jabez Sunderland’s continuing concern for India was 
an article which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1908, “The 
New Nationalist Movement in India.”*6 This was a popularized version of a 
pamphlet published a few years earlier, “The Causes of Famine in India,” #7 
which had offered considerable detail and statistics on famines in India under 
British rule. The Atlantic article made Sunderland’s sharp indictment of 
British rule in India accessible to a broad American intelligensia for the first 
time. From 1901 to 1906 he had lived in Toronto, actively engaged as a 
minister in community and university affairs. His sensitivity to the situation 
in which Indians found themselves had been heightened by his travels 
through India, his activities with the Indian National Congress and National 
Social Conference whose newspapers and publications he had continued to 
receive, his continuing correspondence with Indians, and his living in 


Canada. 


The initial argument of Sunderland’s article was to compare the status 
of Canada and Australia, virtually “republics,” to India with “no self-govern- 
ment, no representation; ruled absolutely by Great Britain.”** From the 
Magna. Carta to the present status of Canada and Australia, he argued, 
‘ Britain had followed a principle of freedom and self-rule, a lesson she bitterly 
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learned during the American revolution. Why has Britain followed a differ- 
ent principle with her dependencies, he queried. 
Is another and different principle to be adopted here? Are there peoples 


who it is just to rule without their consent? Is justice one thing in England 
and Canada and another in India? 49 


Sunderland could find no real justification for why England was in 
India, since unlike America, India was not an empty land to be settled and 
developed, but a fully populated nation which had been served by highly 
organized governments and religious cultures long before England had devel- 
oped beyond the tribal stage. Lord Curzon himself, speaking at the Delhi 
Durbar in 1901 had said that “India has left a deeper mark upon the history, 
the philosophy, and the religion of mankind, than any other terrestrial unity 
in the universe.” 5° In the same address, Lord Curzon had also said that 
Britain’s principal strength in India was the “faithful attachment and service 
of the Indian people.” “British statesmen never tire of boasting’ Sunderland 
commented, 


of “our Indian Empire”; and of speaking of India as “the brightest jewel 
in the British crown.” Do they reflect that it is virtually a slave empire of 
which they are so proud; and that this so-called brightest jewel reflects no 
light of political freedom?51 


Offering then an interpretation of the causes of the incipient nationalist 
movement for the American public, Sunderland cited poverty, famine, tax- 
ation, government bureaucracy and military expenditures as the principle 
causes why India and her people suffered such degradations. The benefits of 
British rule, Sunderland saw largely in the palatial buildings, railway sta- 
tions, and new physical facilities in India, tacilities serving largely the 
British themselves. 


Famines, particularly rampant in the last quarter of the 19th century 
and the millions of death resulting from them, were more the result of long- 
term inflicted poverty than anything else. With ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion agricultural ryots or peasants, surviving on meager earnings and taxed 
a third of their incomes to support a government which did not serve them, 
it was no wonder that millions would starve in a famine when they could not 
afford to feed themselves even in years of plenty. The true cause of famines 
was not lack of rain, therefore, but poverty. Britain was practicing outright 
robbery in India, Sunderland declared, a practice which the English had 
deplored among the Romans in Egypt and Gaul and among the Spanish in 
America and Holland. 


Sunderland offered answers towards alleviating poverty in India. 
Lighten taxation. Reduce “unnecessary and illegitimate military expenses.” 
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“Stop the drain of wealth to England.” Recognizing that these suggestions 
would serve the Indian interest but that India was powerless to do anything 
to reform her situation, Sunderland struck out in his strongest indictment 
against the British: 


It is hard to conceive of a government farther removed from the people in 
spirit or sympathy than is that of India. There has been a marked change 
for the worse in this respect within the past twenty-five years, since the 
vice-regal term of Lord Ripon. The whole spirit of the Government has be- 
come reactionary, increasingly so, reaching its culmination in the recent 
administration of Lord Curzon, . . .52 


Talk of self-rule is today (1908) considered treason, Sunderland con- 
tinued. The governmental bureaucracy, efficient as it might be, does not 
meet the needs of the people. As to the argument given that Indians are in- 
capable of ruling themselves, what an indictment this is against England, he 
asserted. How could one hundred and fifty years of English rule make Indians 
less capable of ruling themselves than in the centuries before the English 
came? True, the English emerged during a vacuum of power, “But everything 
indicates that if India had not been interfered with by European powers, she 
would have soon been under competent governments of her own,” Sunder- 
land concluded.*? 


In the matter of education there had been virtually no improvement. 
The princely states of Madras and Baroda were spending far more with the 
latter offering compulsory education while British India offered poor quality 
education to only one boy in ten and one girl in one hundred forty-four. It 
appears, though Sunderland did not mention it, that the situation had not 
changed much since William Adam’s appraisal nearly seventy-five years 
earlier. 


For Sunderland this political, yet religiously and ethically motivated 
public indictment of British rule in India was but a prelude to a second 
career yet to come. In 1908, Jabez Sunderland was sixty-six years of age. 
During the next two decades he would become a leading American spokes- 
man for the Indian nationalist movement, aiding nationalists in exile, pub- 
lishing books banned in India, supporting the cause of freedom for India 
wherever and whenever he could. What began for him as a journey seeking 
out information on Unitarianism and the Brahmo Samaj as a delegate of the 
British Unitarians was to become a fervent political crusade. If Sunderland 
went to India in 1895 with a feeling of sympathy for her people, he returned 
having grown deeply involved with her people and leaders at several levels, 
righteously committed to publicizing the just rights of Indians to the Ameri- 
. can Public. 
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NOTES 


1. Swami Vivikenanda was the well known disciple of the Bengali saint, Sri Rama- 
krishna. Spreading the teachings of Ramakrishna throughout India, he decided to attend 
the Chicago World Parliament, though uninvited. His presence and speeches were highly 
successful, and were followed by speaking tours throughout America and England for 
four years. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar came as the representative of the Navavidhan or 
New Dispensation branch of the Brahmo Samaj. The cousin and successor of the late 
Keshub Chunder Sen, he allied himself closely with British and American Unitarianism 
after visits to England in 1874 and 1883 and his first visit to America in 1883. Following 
the Parliament, Mozoomdar came to Boston to deliver the Lowell Lectures in 1893, and 
subsequently received a stipend from close Unitarian friends which enabled him to live 
comfortably in Calcutta until his death in 1905. 


2. The Rev. Charles H. A. Dall was born in Baltimore in 1816 but raised a Boston 
Yankee Unitarian. Educated at both Harvard College and Divinity School, he developed 
his ministry on the model of Joseph Tuckerman. Due to severe illnesses he was unable to 
function in demanding parishes but was, in 1855, selected by the A.U.A. to attempt a 
second missionary project in Calcutta, following the successful visit of the Rev. Charles 
Brooks of Newport to India in 1854. For details of this mission, see Chapters 4-6 of my 
forthcoming study, Unitarians in India. 


3. The available bibliography on the Brahmo Samaj is considerable, although 
much of it has been written by supporters of one position or another or by missionaries 
whose perspective cannot be judged as one of critical understanding. The definitive biog- 
raphy of Rammohun Roy is that of Sophie Dobson Collet, as edited in 1962 by Biswas 
and Ganguli (Calcutta). The movement as a social reform program is discussed by Charles 
Heimsath in Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform (Princeton, 1964) and in my 
brief article, “The Brahmo Samaj: A Movement for Hindu Religious and Indian Social 
Reform” in Faith and Freedom, Vol. 21, pts. 1 and 2, Autumn 1967, and Winter, 1968. 
For American Unitarian attitudes towards Rammohun, see my essay, “Rajah Rammohun 
Roy and the American Unitarians: New Worlds to Conquer (1821-1834)” in S. Lavan and 
B. Thomas, eds., West Bengal and Bangladesh: Perspectives from 1972 (East Lansing, 
1973). 


4, Hajjom Kissor Singh was the founder of a unique Unitarian movement among 
the Khasi Hills tribes people in Assam. Enough details of the movement are incorpo- 
rated in this essay to make its origins and early development clear. 


5. He does not even rate a reference in Earle Morse Wilbur’s A History of Uni- 
tarianism in Transylvania, England, and America (Cambridge, 1952) nor in Stow Person’s 
Free Religion (New Haven, 1957). However, he is the subject of considerable negative 
discussion in Charles Lyttle’s Freedom Moves West (Boston, 1952) with respect to his 
(Sunderland’s) role in the “Controversy in the West” (see especially pp. 161-164 and 
176-191). 


6. For Sunderland’s biography, see Who Was Who. It was first included in the 
current edition for 1929. For the data used in this essay, I am especially grateful to the 
Michigan Historical Society and particularly to Mr. William McNitt who catalogued the 
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THE WESTERN ISSUE* 
By William Wallace Fean 


Another result of my work in Chicago was the healing of the Western 
Issue. I soon found that there was a great deal of personal feeling behind the 
theological difference. Jenkin Lloyd Jones is a man of many admirable and 
lovable qualities but he is determined to rule, wherever he is, and he both 
uses his friends and employs dubious methods in order to further his own 
ends. Many persons in my church and Unity [Church] had chafed under his 
domination of Western Unitarianism and were not at all disposed to let pass 
an opportunity to rebel. His principal opponent was [Jabez T.] Sunderland, 
then at Ann Arbor, who came to my study just before a meeting of the 
Western Conference [in 1892] with a resolution which he intended to in- 
troduce into the Conference. After the break at Cincinnati [in 1886], the 
Western Conference had endorsed a ‘‘Statement of Things commonly be- 
lieved among us” prepared by [William C.] Gannett and lyrical in character. 
Sunderland’s resolution simply declared it to be the purpose of the Western 
Conference to promulgate a religion in harmony with this Declaration. I 
learned afterwards that he and [Thomas G.] Milsted (minister of Unity 
Church) had concocted this as a plot to put the Conference in a hole, sup- 
posing that the Conference would stultify itself by refusing to pass the reso- 
lution. 


At the time, I knew nothing of the trick and both [Samuel McChord] 
Crothers and I felt that if the schism could be healed (and Sunderland said 
it could) by passing so innocent a resolution, the Conference ought to do 
it. So we took up the resolution and fought for it in the Board of Directors 
and on the floor of the Conference. It was a nasty quarrel; the “Old Guard” 
of the Conference were opposed and mean things were said (notably by 
[James Vila] Blake) but the resolution was passed. This meant that the power 
of the Old Guard was broken and that Jones was no longer boss of the 
Conference. During the following winter, Jones kept up an unremitting fight 
on the resolution in the columns of Unity demanding its rescinding at the 
next meeting of the Conference. ‘The next May, [1893], in Unity Church, the 
fight came. Jones and his friends kept a sullen silence at first, waiting for 





* This first-hand account of the healing of the Western Issue is excerpted by permission 
from a private family journal of W. W. Fenn, minister of the First Unitarian Society in 
Chicago from 1891 to 1901, and afterwards Professor of Theology and Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 
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their chance. Finally the controversy centered on two resolutions, one offered 
by Crothers, the other (I think) by [Arthur M.] Judy, and by a stroke of 
genius each side was made to agree that if both resolutions were adopted it 
would be satisfied. Nothing could show better the senseless triviality of the 
whole controversy! Under this arrangement, Judy’s resolution was put first 
and carried almost unanimously; then Crothers’ was put and to our in- 
dignation Jones and all his followers voted against it killing it by a small 
majority. With a wrath which I had never before seen in Crothers, he 
promptly offered a new resolution substantially identical with the former and 
only sufficiently different from it in phraseology to make its introduction 
parliamentary, and in a fiery speech against bad faith advocated the new 
resolution. There was no withstanding Crothers in righteous rage and the 
Conference promptly passed his resolution. The Conference had solemnly 
affirmed both sides! 


During the next summer and winter, Jones, seeing that he could no 
longer dominate the Conference as of old, resigned from the Board of Direc- 
tors, and gave his time and strength to the Congress of Religious Liberals 
where he was unquestioned ‘‘boss.”” The next May [1894] just before the 
meeting of the Conference Jones preached a whooping sermon, renouncing 
Unitarians and all their works, and going over bag and baggage, labels and 
all, to the Liberal Religious Congress. When the Conference met, it was in 
my church. He came to the early meetings and was greeted on all sides as if 
nothing had happened. This evidently surprised and pained him — he did 
want to be made a martyr — and finally during a business session he took 
the floor and made an impassioned speech — hand quivering in the air and 
voice with tremolo stop full on — taking final leave of his old friends and 
fellow-workers. After he returned [to] his seat there was a moment’s pause 
and then as chairman of the Business Committee I proceeded with the busi- 
ness of the Conference and boss Jones sat, crushed and grieved. Presently he 
left the Conference and never reappeared. We loved him, but would not let 
him be boss, and when he could not be boss, he would not stay. 


At this meeting of the Conference a resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Gould, the Secretary, looking towards a closer relation between the State 
conferences and the Western Conference to be effected by putting on the 
Board of Directors of the Western Conference a representative of each of 
the State Conferences elected by it. This was in accord with a plan which I 
had discussed with Gould and which as it lay in my mind contemplated the 
final closing of the gulf between the A.U.A. and the Western Conference. 
So when he offered the resolution, I promptly offered an innocent sounding 
amendment which threw open a door toward the A.U.A., and the resolution 


passed. 
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My next move was to get the A.U.A. to accept the plan by recognizing 
_ these Directors of the W.U.C., elected by the State Conferences, as a Mis- 
sionary Council advisory to the A.U.A. and as dispensing with its repre- 
sentative in the field, Mr. [T. B.] Forbush. The moment Forbush saw what 
was involved in the plan, he began to work against it and succeeded in 
getting the A.U.A. to refer the plan to the next meetings of the State Con- 
ferences. When I came to Boston, in December, prepared to advocate the 
plan in the A.U.A. Board of which I was then a member, I went directly 
on my arrival to the A.U.A. rooms where I met Forbush who chatted with me 
pleasantly but did not refer to the approaching meeting of the Directors. 
After he left the room, Mr. [William J.] Fox [Assistant Secretary of the 
A.U.A.] showed me a report which Forbush had drawn up of the action of 
the State conferences in which practically all of them were said to have acted 
adversely and told me that Forbush had already put copies of the report into 
the hands of individual directors. ‘That evening, it was Friday, I wrote to the 
Secretary of every state conference in the West copying Forbush’s report of 
the action of the Conference and asking him to telegraph me without delay 
what the action actually was. By Tuesday morning, I had the telegraphic 
replies flatly contradicting Forbush’s statement, and the result was that the 
Board accepted the plan. ‘That carried with it, eventually, the retirement of a 
representative of the A.U.A. in the West and the formal healing of the 
Western issue. It had cost me much labor and trouble. Some phases of the 
controversy were exceedingly painful to me, but I was persuaded that the un- 
dertaking was worth while and I have since seen no reason to change my 
mind. 
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